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may probably be e upon, at fit 


VNieau, as nothing more than a news 
W for the Amiſement- of. Chi- \ 
dren ;\ yet we flatter ourſelves, that, 

a diligent and impartial P eruſal, it 40 | 
prove the. Foundation an Grouni-work! 
of - Polite Learning, and an acceptable 
Service, not only to Infants, But 40 n 
ſons more anna in Fears 
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85 Lü! 
As the End and Drfign of Sprecli is 
gualify Mankind for 25 by enabling 


m to communicate their Thoughts to 


each. other; fo the doing this in the męſt 


intelligible and proper Manner is certain- 
dy of very great Importance.; To teach 
this by Rules and Directions is the Buſi- 


neſs of Grammar, qwhich,\ though the 
Jame in all Languages as to its general 


Principles, muſt. adapt its peculiar Hre- 
cepts to the Nature and Genius of the 
Tongue for which they are intended. In 


a Word, the Engliſh Language ought to" 


be learnt by an Engliſh Grammar, ſuch 


& one (grve me leave. to ſay) as is bere 
preſented to the Public, written in an 
eaſy, familiar, and inſtructiue Method, 
ang free from. the Embarraſſmcnt of the . 
Latin Terms and Rules, which are juſtly 
rejected by the beſt f our modirn Gram 
marians : For tboſeæ Authors, wha lame 


attempted to force our Language (con- 


 trary to its Nature) to the Method and 


% 8 Rules 


| 
| 


(ii ! 


Rules of the Latin Grammar, have con · 
¶eguentiy delivered many uſeleſs Precepts. 
concerning Caſes, Genders, Declenſons, 
8 enſes, Moods, Cony tg ations, and a long. 
Train of difficult Rules in the Latin Syn- 


taæ, auhich, auben applied to our Language, 


are no better than à ridiculons Medley, 
ſerving rather to puzzle and TORT. 
than to inſtruct the Engliſh Scholar. 

The Uſefulneſs of Grammar 7s con- 
of ed on all Hands, it being the Door (as 
it avere) through which we are admitted 
to all. other liberal Arts and Sciences: 
And if wwe have a mind to proceed in a 
regular and natural Manner, aubere ſhould. 
ave begin our Studies but with the Gram- 
mar of our native Language? This ought - 
to be taught Children as Joon as they hawe . 
4 1 For it, which is generally very 
carly; for it is a ſhame ⁊ue ſhould be ig 
norant M our own Tongue : And vet, if . 
an ingenuous Confeſſion were to be made, 


how many of us muft acknowledge that 


a4 . ave 


. wwe have never ſtudied it, neuer learnt it 
but: by Rate, know nothing of its Genius, 
and can 1 aurize nor Jpeak tt with 


Proprietyl. 
Fur — of an dartyAcquaintance 
with Engliſh Grammar, there are many 


3 erſont, and thoſe af good natural 


Abilities; cubo not only expreſs themſelves 


very improperly in common Diſcourſe, but 


xcau70t ſo much as durite a Letter of 


a moderate Length to a. Friend, « Car- 


reſpondent, without treſpaſſing a undred 


Zimes eitler. agnuinſt the Rules Ortho-—- 


aphy or Syntax. As 10 Orthography 
| Sled \(vith ſbame it may be ſpoken) TH 
7s ſumetimes not underſiood, or too much. 


negletted, by Men of Learning themſelves; 


and ſo is likewiſe the Uſe of. Stops,” Ac- 


cents, and aber - grammatical Maris, 
auhich have" bren prudently invented 10 
add Claarngſi and Order to Writing, and 

ꝛubicih e ought to be taught and —_ \ 


6 e ee 


* if this Deficiency is ſar obſervabk! 
among ft Men *who have been trained aß 
in the Schools for Bufineſs, and even for; 


_ the learned Profeſſions, no wonder i 15 ſai 
general among ft the Fair Sex, of 'whoſe! 


#ducation, as the Archbiſhop of Cambray 


oo juftly complains, ſcarce the leaſt Care 


is taken, It is ſhameful, (/ays he) but 
too common, to meet with Women 

of very good Senſe, who are notwith- 
ſtanding incapable of pronouncing ' 
their Words with any tolerableGrace, 
who either heſitate, or read with a 


_ chanting Tone; whereas they ought 


to ſound their Words in a plain, na- 
tural, ſmooth and ſteady Voice: And 


| theſe (though with Regret we men- 
tion it) are ſtill more deficient in that 


uſeful Branch of Knowledge, the Art 


of Spelling. This Ignorance, it is true, 


being almoſt univerfal' in their Sex, 
does not ſeem to reflect a Diſnonour 
on the Ladies, nor muſt it be imputed- 


1 
to them as a Crime. But is it not gre® 10 
Pity, however, that Parents or Go- gi 
verneſſes ſhould not uſe their earlieſt 12 
Endeavours to take away even the 7 


leaſt Occaſion for Reproach on this 
Account, by teaching them betimes 
the rr of their native Lan- 
guage . 


3333 a wa, ww 


Now, as the Knowledge ag of Engliſh 
Grammar would remove theſe juſt Grounds 
of Complaint, and enable our Youth of both | 
| Sexes to ſpeak and write their own Lan- 

guage with Propriety; in how ſhort a Time, 
aud with how much Eaſe, might the Buſi- 
neſs be performed ? All that is abſolutely. 

_ neceſſary for them to know is comprebend- 
ed in a little Compaſs; and we have the 
Vanity to imagine, that a due Attention to 
the Rules . preſcribed. in the ſubſequent 

Pages, -will ſufficiently anſwer the wvalu-_ 

able Ends abbwe-mettioned.---- But before 

abe enter upon Grammar it., it ſeems- 

7 | rat 


I 


ot improper, by way of Inrrudu ion, ta 
give a ſhort Account of Language in ge- 
neral, and of the rel n in W 
| [4 7 0 ular. Nat I 
Language, or Tongue; i 4 Set of 
Words, made uſe of by any Nation or Peo- 
ple, to communicate their Thoughts to ont 
another.— Of Languages, ſomè are Ori- 
ginals, from whence others are derived: 
Aud tbe Relation between an Original 
| 2 and thoſe which proceed from 
being like that between a Mother- Pa- 
rent and ber Children, ſurh Originals 
are called Mother-Tongues. As to the 
| preciſe Number of theſe Mother-Tongues, 
tze Learned are not agreed, fome reckon 
eleven, and others more; but the moſt 
 confiderable among them” are the Hebrew, 
the Greek, the Latin, and «the Gothic; 
though indeed ſome Authors do not allbab 
the Latin a Place — en Lan- 


. Ae | 
_ The 


fr viii ] 
be Hebrew Tongue, or that ſpoken 


| Books of the Old Teftament were origi- 
moſt: ancient in the World; at-leaft the 


the primitive Language, or that ſpoken 


Propertees | of. theſe Oriental Languages 


or. at moſt but of four Letters. Se: 


" likewiſe, by different Terminations or 


. — 


by the. Hebrews, and wherein all the 


nally avritten, is generally reckoned the 


Jews der pojitively inſſt on its being 


by our firſt Parents. From hence ſprung. 
ſeveral Dialects or. Branches, viz. thæ 
Chaldee, the Syriac, the Arabic, the Sama. 
ritan, and the Ethiopic, The principal 


are, Fuſt, That their Roots, or primi- 
tive Words, confft generally three, 


condly, Theſe Letters are all Conſonantt. 
Thirdly, Their Yowels are nothing more 
than Points placed under the. Conſonants. 
Fourthly, They diſtinguiſb one Gender from 
another, not only in their Nouns but Verbs. 


Endings, And, Laſtly, They are all. 
ewritten 


e 
avritten and read from the right Hand to 
the left; whereas the beg rt Foals 
the Reverſe, © | 
The next aa Moher- Tongue 
is the Greek, or the Language ſpoken by 


the ancient Grecians; and flill preſerved | 


in the Works of their Authors; Juch as 
Plato, Ariſtotle, Xenophon, Homer, He- 
ſiod, Sc. Its principal Dialects arr the 
Artic, or that ſpoken by the Athenians; 
the Ionic, or that made uſe M in Toniz; 
the Doric, or that ſpoken by the Do- 
rians; and the Zolic, that uſed by the 
 Zolians. The Texture of this Language 
ir as compound ar the Hebrew ir ſim- 
ple, for æubith reaſoñ it 15 e "efiibus 
than any otber. 
We Latin comes next * order, 20055 
is the Language fin Ipolen in Laduni, 
and afterwards at Rome; and this is 
fill mad?” uſe of in the Romiſh Church, t 
and amore fl Mew 5 Letters. 1 has, 11710 | 


guages now ſpoken in Europe, namely, the 
Italian, the French, the Spaniſh, he Por- 
tugueſe, and no ſmall Part of the Englith, 
The Latin is a firong, nervous, robuſt 


Language, penfecily ſuitable to the Cha- 


racter of. the ancient Romans. 

After the Latin, the moſt confiderable 
Mother - Tongue ig the Gothic, or that 
. ſpoken by the Goths, an ancient People, 
originally inhabiting that Part of Sweden 
called Gothland ; whence they, ſpread 


themſelves over fog Dalmatia,  Bul- 


garia, Italy, Spain, and other Countries. 


From. the Gothic proceeded. tuo great 


Branches, viz. the Teutonic, or ancient 
| Language of Germany, and that ſpoken 
in Saxony; and. from theſe, all the Nor- 
thern Tongues, as ſo — Grand-children, 
had their Being; namely, the Swediſhy 
Daniſh, Norwegian, High and Low Dutch, 
Scots or Scottiſh, and the Bulk EC: the Eng- 


Ach Language. om 75 


beg " 
Birth 10 ſeveral of the moſt polite Lau- 
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To theſe may be added another confi- 
derable Mother-Tongue, viz. the Scla- 
vonic, or Language of the. Sclavi, an an- 
cient People of Scythia Europæa, abo ra- 

aged Greece, eftabliſhed the K, ingdom 
of Poland, and at laſt ſettled in IIlyri- 
cum, Part of which now: bears the Name 
of Sclavonia, This Language is not only 
of great Antiquity, but reckoned the moſt 
extenſive in the World, the Arabic ex- 
cefted; having ſpread itſelf, in various 
Diale&s, over the Eaft and N. orth- eaſt 
Parts of Europe, as Ruſſia Poland, Hun- 
gary, &c. 

The old Britiſh or Welſh, and the Iriſh 
(which is alſo ſpoken by the Highland- 
Scots) ar reckoned amongft the Mother- 
Tongues ; bat they have little or nothing 
in them worthy of Obſervation. --+ Hay- 
ing therefore done with Languages in ge- 
eral, let us proceed to pant the Eng- 
AG in particular. | 
| The 


12 ii 
De Language ancienily foakes- in our 


the avas the Gaulic, or old French; 


but Julius Cæſar, having invaded Bri- 
tain, not long before the Incarnation of 
our blefſed Saviour, and the Country be- 
ing made a Roman Province under the 
Reign of the Emperor Claudius, the La- 
tin Tongue, abhich the Romans then ſpoke; 
mas introduced and mixed with the Bri- 
tiſh, though the latter avas never totally 


fuppreſed. The Roman Legions being aß 
 terwards rulled home, the Scots and Pitts 


took the Opportunity % attack qnd har- 
raſs the Northern Parts of England; 
whereupon King Vortigern, about the 
Tear 440, called the Saxons to his Afi/i- 


ante, who came over with ſeveral of 
their Neighbours, under the Conduct of 


Hengiſt and Horſa. 7. heſe bawing ſub= 
Aued the Pits and Scots, awere rewarded 


for their Serwices, firfl with the Ie of 


＋ hanet and afterwards «with the whole 


County 


* 990 


ni 
County: of- Ken, n FR — geb 


about three hundred and fifty Tears Be 


growing Poawerful, and not being cantont- 
ed abith their Allotment,” they graduzll ty 


diſpoſſeſed the Inhabitants of all the Com- 


try on this Fide - the Severn, and Braided © 
it among ' themſelves into ſeven® Kingdoms» 
called the Saxon Heptarchy- That the Bri- 


tiſh Tt ongue "Was in à great Meaſure de- 


firoyed,” and" the Saxon introduced. in its 
flead ; though fome feau Britons retired 
over the Mountains of Wales, ond pre- 


ſerved themſelves and their- Language from 


the general TREND, TT. 
In the Beginning, of the ninth Century 


| the Danes inpaded England, and Bading, : 


| after fiveral Repulſes, got Footing in the, 
Northern and Eaſtern Parts, their Power, 
gradually increaſed, and they became ole 


Maſters of- it in about two hundred Years. 


By this means the ancient Britiſh obtained _ 
a TinQure of the Daniſh Language. : But 


7 , e e, 


1 
their Government, being of no long Conti 


tion in the Anglo-Saxon as the next Rewo- 
lution, when the whole Land WAS ſubdued 
by William the Conqueror, Duke of Nor- 


perfect Medley. 5 


zundred Years ago, was the pure Britiſh 


greater Part of Anglo-Saxon and Teuto- 
nic, 4 ſmall Tinfure of Daniſh, and 


alſo to bs obſerved, that fince thoſe an- 
cient Times the Engliſh Tongue has re- 


4 3% 4 


Greek, Latin, modern French, Italian, 


Hebrew, 


nuance, did not make fo great an Altera 


mandy an France; for the Normans, as 4 
Monument of their Conqueſt, endeavoured 
20 make their Language as generally re: 
| ceived. as their Commands, and thereby 
rendered the Language of Great-Britain @- 


The .En gliſh Te ongiie, abich, eighteen _ 
or Welſh, is now a Mixture. .of a little 


Britiſh, a great deal of Latin, a yet far 


| abundance. of Norman French. @ þ "aj 


Dutch; and in * Particulars from the 


8 . wm wo 


L 
Hebrew, Arie, and dee ee Lan- 
guages. way oh 
But though the Englith Naga * 4 
Mixture or Compound of 2 heteroge- 
neous Ingredients, yet, ar only the valu-- 
able Parts of other Languages have _ 
ſelected and incorporated with it; we ' 
may properly look upon it as the Qum- 
teſſence of various Tongues, and ſupe- 
rior to any of the modern ones, in point 
of Strength, Copiouſneſs, and Harmony. 
In fine, though it be not ſo ſacred as 
the Hebrew, yet it is not ſo contracted; 
and, though it be not fo copious as the 
Arabis, yet it is not ſo irregular ; neither 
is it ſo barbarous as the Iriſh, ſo in- | 
harmonious as the Welſh, ſo uncouth as 1 
the Dutch, nor ſo effeminate as the 
French: On the other hand, it is as 
| fluent as the Latin, as courteous as The 
Spaniſh, 4s Court-like as the French, and 
as amorous as the Italian itſelf ; abound- 
ing with all the Flowers of Rhetoric, 
"A, „ nll 
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and enriched with all the Graces that any 
other Language can poſſibly boaſt a. 
Me now, proceed, to our deſigned Attempt, 
VIZ. to compoſe a Short, ME and rational 


Elis Grammar. 
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A. Grammar is the Art of 
| Teaking and writing with Propriety. 
Or it may be defined more accurate - 
ys | bat _ intelligibly, to to be The Art 


AT 423 * 


JENS - 
of -expreſing the Relation-of Words in 
CD ef fo cui tb due Quanli Ir dpeakł- 


ing, and Spelling in Writing, according 


to the Cuſtom of, tooſe Whoſe Language 
due learn. 


Ker a general does teach 

he proper Uſe of ev'ry Speech 
. Wwe our Sy with Juſtice 
| may 

By Sounds and Characters convey. 


Ino beam erer is Griam- 
mar divided? 

Into four; the : firſt of which 
_ treats of Letters, the ſecond of Sylla. 
dies, the third of Words, and the. fourth 
of · Eutencet. Vene 

2. From whence is the Term 
Granite” derived? 2 


A. Fri rom the Greet Word Benne, 


A Letier; for Letters are evidently | the 
| Toundstion of tlie WHO. 4 


. 1. * ko ©2 %. 8 "_ 4b 41 
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Of Letrnks & 


- Caen 
| Tei- Definition, N. umher, and Dir for, 


2. W HAT bin | 
A. A Mark or Sign hed 
we. expreſs ſome /imple Sound of the 
Voice: 
2. How many Letters are there? 
A. Letters to which we Sounds affix, 
In th Exgliſb Tongue are Tevent ty: _ 
2. Which are they?- ' 
A. a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, K, 1, 
m, D, O, P, q, T, 6 or s, t, u, n 
2. 
1 ©. But is chere not a larger Sort ? 
A. Yes; which are chiefly made 
uſe of at the Beginning of Sentences, 
34 5 


Wau" 1 
and of the moſt remarkable Words. 
Theſe are, A, B, C, D, E, 2 - 
I, J,. K, L, M, N, G O, P, Q. R 
U, V, W, X, Y, 

'9, How: are theſe twenty Let- 
ters ſounded : y 

A. That-is beft learnt by hearing 
them pronounced; but their Sounds 
are generally expreſſed i! in the follow- 
ing manner: 55 
a, b, „„ ͤ ; VBR h, 
2, bee, cee, tee, e, eff, jee or gee, aigb, 


i, J. k, En en 4. I 


1, Ja, ka, el, em, en, o, pee, tu, ar, 


ſors, t, u, v, W, x, Y, 2. 
95 tee, yu, ve, double you, els, ui, zed. 


©, How are Letters divided? 
A. 1 Vorwels and * : 


| CuAr. 


14 


1 


eee 
Of _ Vowers. 


2 WHAT: is Wenn 
A. A Letter that mak es a 
perſe& and diſtin& Sound of itſelf, 
2. How many are there? 
A. Five; namely, a, e, i, o, #2? 
To which may be added y and av, 


which are ſometimes Fowels and 


{ſometimes Conſonants, as will be ſhewn 


when we come to ſpeak of thoſe Let- | 
ters in particular. | 
2. How many Sounds have each of 
theſe five Vowels? 
A. Each of them has e 


Sounds, a. ſhort and a long one. They 


have a hort Sound (for inſtance) in 

the Words mad, met, bit, rob, tun; but 

they become loxg by adding e at the 

End, as, made, . bite, robe, tune. 
: s A, 


+ 9. When muſt ve Vowel a be ma 
£4 founded ſhort ? ba 
AA. In all Words of one Sy lable || Sc 
which end with a fingle Con bee te 
as, Hat, mad, ſad, &c. Alſo when two & 
of the ſame Conſonants meet toge- o 


ther; as, Matter, matter, Sadder, c. 
And aha a ſingle Conſonant in the | 
Middle of a Word ſounds double; as 8 
the » does in banifh, the g in rages; t 
and the I in valve, 4 

N: When is a to be founded long? © TE: 

A. In Words of one Syllable end- 
ing with e; as, bare, late, pace, tame, 

Ac. And generally when it ends 4 8 
Fyllable in Words that have two or 
a 2 nn as, f table, vera. T. ons 

&c. 
7. weis Has: 4 no other Sound besides 
e e two? , 

A. Yes; it has : a broad Sound; like 
21, before ld, I, 15 aud /t; as in the 
Words 


L711 


Words bald, ſcald, call fall, talk;walt, 


mait, ſalt; for theſe are pronounced 
bauld, ſcauld, &c. It has the ſame 
Sound when it falls between the Let- 
ters au and ry as in war, warden, Warn 
&c. alſo in * wrath, and ſome 


9. Is there no | Exception. to this 


| Rule! 7 


A. Ves; ahi the Il is parted i in 
the Middle of a Word, the firſt of 
them ending a Syllable, and the ſe- 
cond beginning another, à is pro- 


nounced ſhort; as in Lame 


tal-low, 
2. What other Remarks have you 


relating to the Letter a ? 


— Al Firſt, That we have no Words 
in English that end in this VoOWel, ex- 


cept proper Names, and ſome few of 


one Syllable in ea; as, Hea, pea, ſea, 


teu, &c. wherein this Sound of à is 


earce heard at all; Secondly, Its 


Sound 
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3 is loſt in ſeveral Words 6f 


two or more Syllables; as in Pharaoh, 


Parliament, Diamond, &c. which are 
pronounced Pharo, Parlimentz Dimond. 


Thirdly, It ſometimes aſſumes the 
Sound of. o ſhort, as in eat, (WOE. 


_— e „ n 


. 
9. When muſt the Vowel - e be 


ſounded ſhort? 


A. In all „ or Syllables Sad 
ing with one or more Conſonants; as 


ved, fret, men, left, held, well, elm, 
help, melt, hemp, lent, kept, herb, herd, 


Jerk, term, fern, pert, fleſh, ds 945 ref, 


&c. So it is ſhort in fellow, wedding, 


and all Words where two of the ne 
Conſonants come together. 


2. When muſt e be ſounded long? 


A. When two e's are founded in 
one Syllable, with a Conſonant be- 
tween them, the firſt e is long, and 

| « he - 


6f 
/ h, 
are 


t) 
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the latter loſes its Sound; or rather, 
the Syllable is pronounced as if the 
laſt e and the Conſonant changed 
Places, and the two Vowels ſtood to- 
gether: Thus Crete, the Name of an 
Iſland; is pronounced Creet ; Sphere,” 
a Globe, as if it were wrote-Spheer,. 
&c. And this holds good not only in 
Words of one Syllable; but of tivo or 
more; as we ſee in aner, obſcene, 

ſuperſede, &c. — The Words there, 
auere, where, ought to be pronounced 
in the ſame Manner; and not Bare, 
ware, whare, as they are; commonly 

ſourile dd. » fler . 

2: Does e always loſe its Sound at 


the End of a Word? 


A. BE generally does, 8. in de, 
lowe, plate, & c. But there are ſome 


few Exceptions; for it. s pronounced 4 


in he Words he, bes. nr, aue, be, pe, 
and the; Article the, which! is Wrote 
with a ſingle e to diſtinguyſh-it from 

FRF 4 3 ; fr i 2 5 the | 


801 2 * 4 : * 
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the-4 zerfonal | Name #hee + In ye and 
the, however, it is not ſounded ſo 
ſtrongly as in the other Inſtances, 
The final e is alſo ſounded diſtinctiy 
in Words derived from the Greet and 


Latin ; as in Pho de, Penelo: be, Epiis- A 


me, Simi-le, & c. 50018 
"9, Of what Uſe is the ſilent e. 
A. Though it lis not heard itfelßz / 
it. ſerves often to lengthen the fore. 


going Vowel; and gives A ſoft Sound 


tc, g and r, when. placed imme 
diateſy after them Thus „ is fhort 
im the: Werd not, but long irt are, 


the final e occaſioning that Differ. 


enee in the Pronunciation: So alſor, 
g, and 2b, which have a hard Sound! 
in” lar, 'fagy breath; acquire 'a ſoft 


one by the” Addition of this 9 


Vowellg as late] rage breathrs-' 
has the ſame Effect in Hs Middle of. 
Words, whether expreſſed, as im dd. 
wbacemeit, encguragenent, - && or un- 
9 5 5 derſtood, 


ſome other Letters 9 


„ 
derſtood, as in judgment, actnotuleag- 
nent, Ec. inſtead of 1 acknows--/ 
ledgement. 
2. Is e never Ment but when it is 
final? Wa 
A. Yes; it is filent, or 1 leaſt | 
very obſcure, irs the laſt Syllable of 
many Words ending in ex,where the 
ee or Streſs of the Voice in Pro- 
nunciation is laid upon the foregoing 
Syllable; as in ehen; heaven, bounden, 


beaten, darken, &ci for thele are pro- 


nounced as if they were write ;/ev/ny./ 
heav'n, & c. and accordingly in Verſe 
they are frequently wed as Words offs 
one Syllable. . 
E Bur thous ghz ſingle eds el dom 
ſounded long at the End of a Word, \ 
is not that Sound often 7 by 


5 by 7 


A. Ves, it is expreſſed feveralWaysy? 
viz, by , ey, ee, and ea; as in folly, ' 
money; tree, flea: But amongſt — 

. þ 4 > 2 


| F12.Þ 
good Ear will lig diſtin guiſh a 
> {7 open Sounds.. 1. eee 


3 How: many Sounds; has: the 
Vowel i? | 

A. Beſides its ſhort and long Sound 
in common with other Vowels, 36:5 
ſometimes has that of u ſhort,; of ce, 
and of y Conſonant. . KA 


2 When has. it. a long Sound? „er 


HA 1& 13 18˙ Jong, according to the 
general Rule, when ſilent e concludes 
the Sy Ilable.; as in hide; ride, auine, 


& c. Mido before: h. 1 10 u 4d, mb, 


and ad, When they are found in the: 
ſame Syllable ; as in High, /ight,, fen, 
cheld;\tlimb, tius: But Build, Sa and 
limb, are to be extepted. - + or 
When is f 40 he ſounded ſhortꝰ 
A. In all Words of one Syllable 
ending with a ſingle Conſonant, as 


bid, lid, pin, rib, «vit; and in ſome. that 
end min two, as Al, gilt, hilt, mill, + 


ry 


mint, 


* 


mint, &c. But pint is pronouneed 
long, and perhaps ſome others. This 
Vowel is allo ſhort when two of the 
ſame Conſonants meet together 1 in the 
Middle of a Word; as in better, giddy, 
witty, &c. 

2. When is it Wunde like ſhort? 

A. It often aſſumes that Sound 
when r immediately follows it; as in 
bird, dirt, firſt, irt, fir, which are 
pronounced burd, durt, &c. But in 
all Words begiuning with irr, the Z 


retains its proper Sound; as in irre- 


werents irreligious, e te, irritate, 
&c. There are ſome other Excep- 
tions to this Rule, as the Word firrah, 

where the 7 is ſounded like à ſhort, 


 farrah; and fir-tree,virtue, irkſome, &c. 


where it is pronounced like 2 ſhort, 


fer-tree.. Dertue, erkſome, c. 


9. When has 7 the Sound of ee? 
K. In ſome few Words, as machine, 


marine, Magazine, and Hire. 
| f 2 When 
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2. When is it founded like y Con- 


ſonant ? 
A. It has this Sound, or one vet 


like it, when it comes in the Middle 
of aWord before er or on, or between 


and a Vowel; as collier (coll-yer), 
million (mill-yon), celeflial (Celeſtyal), 


Kc. And ſo it is ſounded in Spaniard, 


billiard, poniard, and Words that end 

in the fame Manner. | 
2. Does 7 ever loſe its Sound ? 
A. Yes, frequently; as in b»fn/*, 


faſhion, weniſon, &c. which are pro- 


nounced bizneſs, faſhon, venzon, &c. 
And its Sound is very obſcure, if not 
quite loſt, in devil, evil, 3b, and 


| ſome others. © 
9. Have you any thing farther to 
add relating to the Vowel 17 


A. Yes; 1t is worth obſerving that 


no Engliſh Word ever ends in z, but 


either e is added to it, as buffe, cru-, 


e, &c. or y ĩs made ule of in its 
TOOm 


„ . „ od IIS 


hk x, uw 
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room (which is now the common 
Way), and the Words wrote buſy, 
crucify, M. 

2. How many diſtinQ Sounds Hath 
the Vowel a? 

A. A long and a ſhort one, as alt 
other Vowels have; beſides which it 
ſometimes lounds like au, 1, oo, and 2 
ſhort. 

2 When is o ſounded long? 

A. When it ends a Word, as in 


go, /o, &c. or when it comes 7 


75 Id, It, A and agh, as in roll, g 
5% K, fe, though, Yea, Tt ib alt ol 
in many Words when it precedes r 
followed by a Conſonant, as in Hort, 
fevord, &c. and ſometimes before # 
and v, as in g, hoſt, Vocu, crow, &c. 
To theſe we may add all Words of 
one Syllable ending with a filent e, as 
bop, tone, &c. except dove, lowe, gone, 
and ſome few others. This Vowel is 
alſo long when it ends a Syllable, : as 
7.» 55 in 


[ 16 ] y 


in 2lo-ry, ho-ly, &c. except where the 

following Conſonant is founded dou- 

ble, as in body, codicile, &c. 
When is it ſounded ſhort? 


A. In all Monoſyllables (that i is, 


Words of one Syllable) ending with 
a ſingle Conſonant, as dog, hop, hot, 


top, &c, Allo when two of the ſame | 


Conſonants meet together in. the 
Middle of Wend. as in | POHer, robber, 
ſorrow, &c. 
2D. When is 0 funded like an? 
A. In ſome few Words, 'as broth, 
cloth, fraſt, &c. which we . 


n clauth, frauft. 
When has it the Sound of 7? 


A. It ſounds like f ſhort in the 


Word «women, 
When is it pronounced like oo? 
A. In the Words Rome, tomb, æuonib, 
move, prove, and ſome others. 


2, When has it the Sound of 


mort 29 


A. Before 


18 
A. Before I, as in colour, colony, &c. 
be fore u, as in ſome, come, kingdom, 


fathom, random, &c. except common, 


commerce, and ſeveral others. It has 
the ſame Sound in ſome Words before 
2 and v, as in /on, done, conduit, love, 
glove, dove ; alſo when it comes be- 
tween a and r, as in world, <worſhip, 
worth, &c. and frequently when it 
precedes th, as in brother, mother, no- 


thi 498. In apron, inviron, iron, citron, 
ſaffron, it ſounds like z before r; as 


apurn, inviurn, iuru, &c. 
Does o never loſe its Sound? 
L It is often ſounded very ob: 
ſcurely, if not loſt, before ꝝ at the 
End of a Word; as in button, mutton, 
cafen, „ | . 


U. 


2. How many diſtin Sounds 15. | 


the Vowel 2? 


A. Two; a long one, and a ſhort 


one. | 


— 


—— 
n 
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5 . When mult it be ſounded ſhortꝰ 


A. In all Monoſyllables ending with 
a Conſonant, as dull, 8, reſt, &c. Or 


when it comes before two Conſonants 


in the Middle of a Word, as in Butter, 
curtgin, &c, or a ſingle Confonant that 
is pronounced double, as in fudy. 

When mult it be ſounded long? 


A. In all Monoſyllables ending 


with filent e, as duke, muſc, tune; except 
ſome few where two Conſonants fol- 
low the , as curſe, judge, &c. It is allo 
generally long when it ends a »ylla- 
ble, as in curious, Autiful, ec. — 
In Words of more than one Svllablc, 
ending with ſilent e, eſpecially thoſe 
in xre, the z 15 ſometimes Yong and 
fometimes ſhort. as the vou ng Scholar 


will learn by Obſervation. Thus it is 


long in metre, obſcure, ſecure; but 
ſhort in picture, ſeriprure, menture, aud 


wherever the Streſs of the Voice is 


laid on the foregoing Syllable. 
2 


n 


» hu ; 
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Has z never any other Sound 
than theſe ? 
A. Yes, it ſometimes ſounds like e 


ſhort, as in Burv, which we pronounce 


berry; and ſometimes like : ſhort, as 
in buſy (bizzy), &c. 

A. Doesitneyerquite loſe Sound? 
„ ode. LOG generally when it comes 
after g, and is followed by another 
Vowel, as in guard, gueſs, guilt, & c. 


and ſometimes after 9, A: in enger. 


li Err in &c. 


W — 


” - 'S * — # ® 


Sn & 36 III. 


of DovsLE VowELs,' proper and 
improper. 


2 HAT do you call two Vowels 
W. joined together 1 in one Syl- 


lable ? | 
A. They are uſually called Diph- 


| thongs, aWord deriv ed from the Greet; 


B 4 * but 
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but we think it much more natural 
in an Engliſb Grammar to call them 
Double Voabell, Which amounts to the 
ſame Thing. 

2. How many are there in the 
Enzlifh Tongue? 

A. Six proper, and ten improperones, 
Thoſe are called proper, where a 
mixed Sound of both Vowels is heard 

in pronouncing them; and zmproper, 
Where only oneV6wel is ſounded. 
2. Which are the proper ones ?. 


A. The {1x following, az, au, ce, oi, | 
oo, ou; of which theſe Words are Ex- 


amples, maid, fraud, ſted, toil, fool, 
houſe. But ĩt is to be obſerved th at ai, 
au, oi and on, at the End of a Word, 
are changed into ay, a, oy and ow; 
as day, ſaw, boy, cowv : Theſe laſt are 
alſo frequently uſed in the Middle of 
Words, and ſometimes at the Begin- 


| ning. You and thou are the only Ex- 


ceptions to this Obſervation. 


2 And 


EE aw... ds ti, 8. 


1 
9, And do theſe fix always retain 


their mixed and priper Sound ? 


A. Not always; for a? is ſome- 
times ſounded like e or z ſhort, as in 


captain, chaplain, fountain, wainſcot, 


&c. So au is pronounced like a ſhort 


in aunt; oo is ſounded like ſhort in 


blood and flood, and like o long in door 
"and floor. Oz and ow are changed to 


o long in /oul, Snow, Blow ; to o ſhort 


in cogh, to x ſhort in couple, trouble, 
rough; and to oo in could, ele, 


Should, &c, 


2. Which double Vowels do you 


call 27 broper? 


A. Theſe ten; aa, ca, eo, en, ei, ie, 
oa, oe, ue and ui: To which may be 
added the Latin ae. 

* What is the Sound of aa? 

. It ſounds like a long, as in 
ad. and like a ſhort, as in Z/aac; 
but it is very ſeldom met with. 


2. How is ea ſounded? 1 
. A. Like 


a2 ] 


A. Like @ long, as in bear; like 
aà ſhort, as in heart; like e ſhort, as in 
Bead; and like e long, as in fear, 

_ 2. How many Sounds bas eo? 
A. It ſounds like e ſhort in jeopardy, 
leopard, &c. like e long, as in pe-ple; 
and like o ſhort, as in George. 

2 How is ex pronounced? 

A. Eu or ew os the Sound of # 
long, as in eunuch, feud, perv, ec, 
2. How many Sounds has er? 
A. Ei or ey ſounds like az, or a 
long, in eight, feign, weight, obey, they, 
Ec. and like e long in decett, perceive, 
money, &c. oO 5 

2, How many Sounds has ze? 
A. That of e ſhort in friend, and 
of e long in Feld, fend, &c, It is 
ſometimes uſed for y at the End of a 
Word. 1 f | 
2. How is oa pronounced? 


enn 
- 1 k | 
a 4, 2 * 9 
* 87 * 2 1 
e rr 2 
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oak, toad, goat ; ſometimes like a, as 
NW | ” 


A. Generally like „ long, as in 


„ 


| f written Jail. 


| other Languages: But it has the Sound 


ing Vowel, as in dialogue, plague, rogue, 


gui, it is founded like ſhort e. 


|. 2 * 
in broad, groat, &c, In goal or aol, 
a Priſon, it ſounds like 45 and is 


How many. Sounds has oe? 5 
A. It ſounds like e in economy, 
Phoebe, a and in all Words derived from 


of o in the Engliſh Words Ga foe ee 
toe, ve; and of oo in Hoe. 
3 * is ze pronounced ? | 
oe Frequently like „ long, as in 
Blue, due, true, pur ue, &c.h hut when it 
follows g, it ſerves only to harden 
that Letter, and lengthen the forego- 


c. In ſome fewWords, as greſs and 


* How many Sounds has 2? 
A. Taree; namely, that of ? long 
IN guide und ſo uy in buy) ; that of z 
ſhart in build, and that of 2 long in 
Trait, In aiiguifh, lauguiſh, &c. both 


Vowel: ſeem to be pronounced. 
© What 
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2. What have you to obſerve con- 


cerning ae? 


A. This double Vowel belongs to 4 
the Latins, and we ſtill retain it in 
ſome of their proper Names, as Caeſar, | 
Ec. but in moſt of our Words derived 
from that Language, we expreſs it by 


ſingle e, both in Writing and Pronun- 


ciation. 'The ſame may be ſaid of oe 


in all Words of foreign Extraction. 
2. Do no more than two Vewels 
ever meet together in one Syllable | ? 


A. Yes, ſometimes three; as waz, in 


acquaint; zee, in gueen, u01,1Nn quot, eau 


in beau (ſounded bo), and in beauty 


( pronounced 2 eon, in rigbteous: 7 
zen in lien, and feu in view, both 
ſounded like 2 long. We have even - 
ſome entire Words made up of three 


Vowels, without one Conſonant,; as 
arur, rave, eyc, cube. 

Have you any ing farther to 
add upon | this s Head P 2 


( 


EN an 
B A. I would remark upon the 
Ve, that theſe Rules muſt not be 
thought to comprehend all the mixed 
Sounds of the Vowels in the Ergliſh 
Tongue, _ which are ſo different in 
different Words, that a great deal 
mult be left to be learnt Þy Practice 
and Obſervation. 5 SEE 


1.0 
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Of the. Cons | 


i WH AT is a ConsonaxT? 

A. A Letter which cannot 
be diſtinctly pronounced without a 
Vowel, either before or after it This 
will: appear to an ay one who endea- 
vours to utter only the Name of a 
Conſonant ; for ſuppoſe it to be 2, 
he cannot mention it by itſelf, but 
putting e before, he calls it ea; if it 


be t, he finds the lame ann. 
ut 


% 
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dut adding 2 to it, He e it 


te. ; 
. How many Coltohadts have 
we in the Eugliſb Tongue? 


A. Nineteen; namely, I, c, d. . FA 


B, /, K, l, th, 5 $9, F. J. f. PX, iO 
which mult be added wv nd 5,which 


are ſometimes Senna and ſome- 


times Vewels. | 
Are the Conſonants. reckoned 
all of one Kind *? 

A. No; they are uſually divided 
into Half-Yowels or Liquids, as I, m, 
z, 7, which have a kind of imperſe&t 
Sound of themſelves; and Mutes, as 
z, d, and the reſt, 3; 571 are quite 
fileat without the Help of aVowel— 
But Grammalians are not agreed in 
their Diviſion of the Conſonants, nor 


is it worth the young Scholar's while 


to puzzle himſelf much about it. 
Have the Conſonants any great 
Variety ITY: in their Sounds? 
A. Many 
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5 TS on 
A. Many of them have not ; but 
[ ſhall ſay ſomething of each as ey 
ſtand i in Order, 


B. 
9. What have you to ſay concern- 
ing 6? . 
A. This Letter never changes its 
Sound, but loſes it entirely before 25 
and after ar in the ſame Syllable; as 


in debt, debtor, lamb, dumb, thumb. It 


alſo loſes its Sound at the Beginning 


of the Word * | 


C. 
9. How many Sounds has the 
Leut?! 
A. Its proper Sound is a hard one 
like 4, but it has alſo a t one 


| like s. 


©. When is it founded hard? 
A. Before a, o, , 1 and 7; as in 
cat, > C07 cup, cloth, crane. 
2. When has it a loft Sound? 
A. Before 


11 
A. Before e, i and y; as in cellar, 
city, cyd.r : Alſo before an Apoſtrophe 
(), which is ſometimes uſed to _ 


note the Abſence of an c, as in plac'd 
for placed. Ci in the Middle of a 


ſometimes ſounds like , as in - 
clan, ſocial, &c. 


Rule ? | | 
A. Yes; in ſome foreign Words 
c retains its hard Sound, though e 
follows it; as in De. Cenchrea, 
&c. | | 
2. When does r loſe. its Sound? 
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E _. and the Vowel e or i, as in ſcene, 

cent, ſcience, ſciſſars ;, but it keeps its 
hard Sound in ſceptic, ſceleton, &c, It 
is alſo ſilent in dict, vier uals, indict, 
and —_ 
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Word, when another Vowel follows, 


2; Is there no Exception to this 


A. When it comes before , as in 
back, ſack ; and generally between 


D. 


cc 


all 
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92. What is to be obſerved con- 
cerning a? 


A. Very little; except that it ſounds 


obſcurely before g, as in judge, and 
after 2 at the End ef a Word, as in 
huſband, hatband, & c. It ſeems to be 
quite loſt in r:bbond. LR 
| | 5 
p. 

What Sound has the Letter 7? 
A. An attentive Ear will diſcern 
two Sounds; moſt commonly that of 
ph in Philip, but ſometimes another 
more inclining to that of v, as we 


TOY pronounce the Particle of. 


G. 


2. How many Sounds has the Let- 


ter g? 


As Two; a bard one, and a ſoft 


one, 


VU When is it ſounded hard? 


* A. Be- 
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A. Before a, o, z, 1 and; as in 
garden, gold, gun, glove, grove: And 
always at the End of aW ord, as bag, 


dog, bug, &c. 


— 


2. When has it a ſaft Sound 7 
A. Uſually before e, 2,5; as in gen- 
tie, ginger, clergy; But it retains its 
bard Sound before-theſe Vowels in 
moſt proper Names and foreign 
W Words, as in Geth/emene, Gilboa, Gil- 
Bert, except George, Geoffry, Egypt. 
The following Words, anger, finger, 


geeſe, gelding, give, gift. girdle, gizzard, 


and many others, wherein g 15 pro- 
nounced hard before e and i, axe allo 
Exceptions”! from this Rule. 

2. When does g loſe its Sound?. 

A. When mit immediately comes 
before. „ or mn in the ſame Syllable; 
as in gra, fign,. pblegin, which are 
pronounced Pat, fine, phlcm; h 

2. When two gg's, come together, 


now are they pronounced? 
A. Both 


1 311 . 
A. Both hard, whatſoever Vowel 


follows them, as in bagger, brag- 
ging, &c. except Exaggerate, exag- 


geration. a 
HI. | 

DP. What have you to oy concern- | 

ing this Eetter? | 

A. Some Crammarians make it a 
mere Breathing, and will not allow it 
to be a real Lever; but there is moſt 
Reaſon ta follow thoſe who Prue it 
among the Conſonants. 

2. When is 5 pronounced p 

A. Generally at the Beginning of 
a Word, but not always; - for it is 
not founded i in heir, hour, honour, ho- 
y. and ſeveral others, which will 
be beſt learnt by Practice and Ob- 
ſervation. It always loſes its Sound 
at the End of a Word after a Vowel, 


as in Jehovah, Meffah, &c. and 


when it follows r, as in en rhe- 


torick, &c. 
C 2. Does 


[ 32 1 

9. Does not + olten follew and 
mix itſelf with other Conſonants ? 

A. Yes; beſides rb (of which we 
need fay nothing eee we Often 

meet with ch, 2h, ph, fb, th and ww; 
wherein we find Variety of Sounds, 

©. What is the Sound of ch? 

A. Its proper Eugliſb Sound is like 
25, as in chalk, chair, church,which are 
pronounced ſhalt, air, tbarthh: But 
in moſt foreign Words it is ſounded 
hard like &, as in chaos, character, chy- 
| if Archimadu tec. Except Cherubim, 
Rachel, Tychicas, where it is ſoft; and 
drachm, ſchiſm, &c. where it is not 
pronounced at all. InWords that are 
made Engliſb, beginning with arch, if 
a Conſonant follow, the ch has its 
Enugliſb Sound, as in archbiſhop, arch- 
duke, &c. but if it be followed by a 
Vowel, the Pronunciation is not ſo 
well determin ed, as in archangel, archi- 


teck, &c.which ſome Pcople pronounce 
ſoft, 


. INS. EIS SES: Tos Wh. 


chaiſe, chevalier, machine, &c. 


foft, though Cuſtom at preſent ſeems 


to be in Favour of the hard Sound; 
that is, arkite&, arkahgel, &c. _ 
©. Has ch no other Sound than 
thoſe you have mentioned 

A. Yes; in Words derived from 
the French it is founded like , as in 
2. How is g/ ſounded ? 

A. At the Beginning of a Word it 
ſounds like hard g. as in ghoſt; at 
the End of ſome W ords it founds like 


V as in cough, trouph, tough, rough, 


enough, hough, laugh ; at the End of 


others it is quite loſt, as in High, nigh, 
thigh, through, though; and it is often 


ſilent in the Middle of a Word, only 
lengthening the foregoing Vowel, as 


in light, bright, night, fight, taught, 
| thought, Ec. 3 | 


©, How is 5% pronounced ? 
A. Juſt like ½ whether it begin 
or end a Syllable: Except phthiffe 
- | GS. fin, 


oe 
e r 
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(tizzic), where the Sound of 1 it is en- 
tirely loſt. 

2 What is to by obſerved of jb? 
A. Its Sound is the ſame as the 
Engliſh ch, not pronouncing the ? be- 
fore it : Or it ſounds like 31 in chaiſe, 
and other French W ords, as has been 
obſerved already. 

2. What Pwr has Hh? 

A. It has two Sounds; one ſoft, 


ſomething like the Leiter d, as in 


thou, thee, this, that, thoſe, &c. and the 
other ſtrong, approaching nearer to 


the Letter 7, as in thin, thick, think, 
thrive, throw, &c. 


2. Does + never loſe its Sound 


= ah the :? 


A. Yes, it is quite loſt 1 in theſe 


: proper Names, Eſther, Anthony, Thomas, 


and Dorothy, 

2. How is av pronounced ? 

A. Though the 20 is wrote before 
the h, the + is pronounced before the 


[ 35 ] 

ab, As will appear by attending to the 
Sound; for when, where, <vhite, are 
much like Hooen, hooere, hoolte, ſwiftly 
pronounced. It is obſervable that 
the wh never occurs but in Words 
that are purely Engliſh, 


2. How many Sounds has /? 
A. Only one, which it always re- 
tains ; namely, the ſoft Sound of g in 
ginger, It always begins a Word ora 
Syllable; and is followed by aVowel, 
as in jau, jeſt, jiit, je, ures . : 


| K. 75 

©. Has & any Variety in its Sound? 
A. None at all, except that it 
ſounds ſomething like (if it be not 
wholly loſt) when it comes before 2 
at the Beginning. of a Word, as in 
knape, kneel, nie, & c. 5 
Ff. 2. Is 


— . , ITO RTEI 
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2. Is there any thing more worth 
obſerving in reſpect to this Letter ? 
A. You may take Notice, that it 
frequently occurs after & at the End 
of a Word, as in lock, mock, flock, 
&c. where one of the Letters ern to 
be ſuperfluous. for either the c or the 


& might be omitted, and the Sound 


would remain the ſame; but in the 


Middle of a Word they have both 


their Uſe. And hence it is, that 
though E is ſtill retained at the End 
of Words of Engliſh Extraction, it is 
now grown ent with People of 
the beſt Judgment to omit this Con- 


ſonant both in Writing and Printing, 


at the End of Words of more than 
. one Syllable; as in logic, muſic, Pa cy 
politic, prot Fe, &c. 


=> Bots 
2. Does the Letter 1 vary in its 
Sound ? | 


A. No, 


he 41 na 
wi 


— , Ie — — 


e 


* 


| 
. 
ö 
| 
| 


falcon, Lincoln, &c. 


countant, according to the Pronuncia- 
tion. 3 


in brick-kiln, lime-kiln, &c, 


„ 
A. No, but it is often loſt, or 
ſounded very obſcurely; as in the 
Words calf, chalk, pſalm, ſalmon, vault, 


| - D. Does m ever loſe its Sound? 

A. It does in the old Words ac- 
compt and accomptant, though they are 
now generally written account and ac- 


"Na 

2. When is the Letter z filent? 
A. It is never pronounced at the 
End of a Word after z, as in damn, 
condemn, hymn, ſolemn, autumn, &xc. nor 


©. What is to be obſerved con- 
cerning the Letter p? rs 
A. In regard to Sound, it is near 
. | akin. 


IC 
2 "LA 0 n 
* * . 
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akin to the Letter b; but it is very 
obſcure, if not quite loſt, when it 
comes before 5s at the Beginning of 
a Word, or between and :; as in 
Pſalm, pialter, tempt, redemption, & Cc; 
4 in receipt. a 


2. What Soles You to obſerve in 
regard to the Letter 3 
It Has this peculiar to it, that an 


2 1 ways follows it; and ſome reckon 


it an uſeleſs Leiter, hecauſe c or 4 


might very well ſupply its Place. 


2. Has it more Sounds than one? 
A. Yes, a /oft one at the Begi in- 


ning of a Word or Syllable, as in 


quick, quill, inquire, &c. and a hard 
one, like E, in gue at the End of a 


Word, as in riſque, : antique, oblique. 
It_is alſo hard in liquor, conquer, and 
ſome others, though at the ini 


of a Syllable, 
R, 


it 


"= 


- nounced, except in the firſt Syllable 
cf Marlborough. Some People ſound 


Words marſh, harſh, and a few others. 


obſcure and ſofter Sound, like 2. 


V occurs, and after oz; as in bliſs, kifs, 


39 ] 

| R. 1 
9. What have you to ſay of 7 
A, Very little, as 1t has no Variety 
of Sound, and is commonly pro- 


it obſcurely, or quite omit it, in the 


. „„ - | 
2. What Sounds has the Letter 5? 
A. Two; a ſharp or hiſſing Sound, 
which is its natural one; and a more 


2. When has it the hiſſing Sound? 
A. In theſe four Monoſyllables, 
this, thus, us, yes. It is alſo pro- 
nounced in the ſame Manner when 


bleſſing, gracious, glorious, righteouſneſs, 
&c. and always at the Beginning of 
a Word. ig op Ro 

„ 2. When 


5 

A. When is it ſounded like z? 

A. In the Words as, has, was, is, 
/is, and generally at the End of all 
Words but ſuch as are excepted in the 
foregoing Rule; as hands, pans, pears, 
Zoves, fees, &c. It has frequently the 
ſame Sound in the Middle of aWord 
when it comes between two V owels, 
as m eaſe, cheeſe, roſe, prijon, reaſon, 
<v;/cly,&c. and yet in the lame Poſition 
it retains its natural Sound in ccaſe, 
geeſe, doſe, &c. So that after all that 
can be ſaid with reſpect to the Pro- 
nunciation of this and other Letters, 


learn from his own Obſervations and 
the Inſtructions of a careful Maſter, 
. ©. Does not / ſometimes ſound 
ERC. TH ens oj 55 
A. Yes, in Words ending in fon; 
as in Paſſion, perſuaſion, &c. 
2. Does not s ſometimes loſe its 
Sound? 5 | 
A. X:ths 


the young Scholar will have much to 


141 3 
A. Ves, in the Words Me, i/land, 


demęſ ue, viſcount, and ſome others. 


T. 

2. How many Sounds has the 
Letter ?? 

A. Two; its own natural one, + 
ſometimes that of the hifling s or fh. 

2. When does it keep its natural 
Sound? .. 

A. Always at the Beginning orEnd 
of a Word; and generally 1 in other 
Places, except when it comes before i 
followed by anotherVowel, in. which 
Caſe it ſounds like s or ; as in na- 
tion, mention, ſatiate, Jatiet ty, &c. 

2. Is there no Exception to this 
"Rus; ? 

A. Yes; when s or x immediately 
precedes the t, it retains its natural 

Sound, as in all eſtial, queſtion, com- 
 mixtion, &c. and fo it does in Plurals 
When the Singular ends in , as in 

cities 


L 421 15 
eities from cigy, duties from duty, &c. 
We muſt alſo except ſome derivative 
Words, as emptics, emptigſt, emptied, 
from empty ; mightier, mightieſt, from 
mighty ; twenticth, from twenty, &c.— 
It may likewiſe be added, that in 
Greek and Hebrew proper Nane the 
ti keeps its own natural Sound, as 
in Autiochus, Phalticl, &c. but in ; 204 
tin Words, as 1 Antium, it is 
ſounded like , according to the 
Eng ib Pronunciation.  — 

>. Does: change its Sound 1 in any 
Sther Inſtances? : 

NA Les; I is pronounced like 7, 
in caſtle, thiſtle, neſtle, avh! ile, and ſuch 
| like Words. 

4 „. 


9, What i is ablcryable with reſpect 
to the Letter v 

A. That it always goes before a 
Vowel and never ends aWord with- 


out filent e after it: Nor does it fol- 
low 


431 
low any Conſonant in the ſame Syl- 
lable, except / and r, as calves, 
carve, &c. In regard to its Sound, it 
bears a nearAffinity to F, there being 
the ſame Difference between them 
a between 5 and 6. | 


. 


2. What 1 mu to obſerve © cons. : 


cerning os - * 
A. Its Sound as a Conſonant, at 


the Beginning of a Word or Sylla- = 


ble, is nearly that of ao ſwiftly pro- 
nounced, as has been intimated be- 
fore in ſpeaking of uh; for want 


ſounds like o0ant, winter like oointer, 
&c. When it comes after a, e, o, it is 


_ owel, and ſounds like 2; as in 
57 * S. 
* Does ew ever loſe its Sound ? 


A. Ves, when immed lately follows 


it. as in <vrath, avretch, aurite, &c. and 
after; in 15 rord, cvoon, anſever, © 
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2. Has x any Variety in its 


Sound ? 
A. No, being always pronounced | 


like cs or Es, whence it is called a 
double Conſonant. Thus Alexander is 
ſounded as if it were wrote Alecſander 
or R 2 

Does it often begin Words ? 
A. It begins none except proper 


Names, as Xeuophon, Xe: es, &c. 


How many Ways is this Sound 


expreſſed in Engl, {/þ as well as by x? 


A. By cks, as in bricks; by ks, as 
in books; by cc in the Middle of a 
Word When e or z follows, as in ac- 
cept, accident; and by ct before ion, as 
in act on, prediction. 


y. 
9. What i is obſervable 1 in the Let- 

ter - 
A. That it is both a Vandal and a 


Z 
ts 
Y 
0 * 
- © 
On 82 
— 
1 5 
Ps 


d A 


Q. 


dle of Words? 


1 3 5 
2 

8 4 

* 


„„ 
Conſonant; the former when it ends 
a Word or Syllable, the latter when 


it begins one: Thus in the Word ye 


zerday, the firſt y is a Conſonant, and 
the laſt a Vowel. | 

9. How many Sounds has it? 

A. When a Conſonant, it ſounds 
ſomething like ecrapidly pronounced; 
as in yard (ecard), yoke ſeeoke), Sc. 
As aVowel at the End of Monoſylla- 


| bles, and ſomie other Words, it has 


the Sound of ? long, as in cry, ary, 


Ax, apply, deny; and io it would have 
| if ing were added to any of theſe, as 


crying, drying, denying : But at the 


| End of Words, it generally ſounds 


more obſcurely, like e; as in body, 


mercy, holy, liberty, gloriouſly, thankfully, 


&c. Wherever the double Vowels 


ax, ey, oy, occur, they are ſounded like 
41, ci, oi. 


Au ls y oſten met with in the Mid- 


D A. No, 


Jrying, &c. 


| 46 ] | 
As No, except in Words of Greck 
Origin, as hymn, rhyme, ſyllable, ſyftem, 
Kc. and in ſome £nglifh ones where 
the Sound of 7 comes double, though 
in two diſtinct Syllables; as in 4 bing, 


Z. 
9. What is to be obſerved of the 


Letter z ? 
A. 1] hat It 1s mckoned ; a double 


Conſonant, as containing the Sound 
of i; but, howſoever it may have 


been formerly pronounced, we ſcarce 
_ perceive the d in it at preſent, being 


{ounded ſoft, like s in chee/c, roſe, &c. 
—As to its Poſition, it may go before 
Or after the Vowels, as in zeal, zone, 


Slaxe, amaze, &c. but can never im- 


mediately precede or follow another 


a Conſonant 1 in che nt Syllable. 


PART 


| [ 4r J 
777 


* CY” Hs, 
Of SYLLABLES. 


Crap. I. 
Their - Definition, Number of Letters hey 


may contain, &c. 


9, v HAT is a SYLLABLE? | 

A. A complete Sound, uttered 
ia one Breath, which ſometimes con- 
fats of a Vowel, as à in lone, an in 


Vowel or double Vowel joined to 
one or more Conſonants; as at, art, 
our, ours, &c, Without a Vowel no 
['F Syllable can be formed, becauſe bnd, 
= 7p, or any other Conſonants cannot 
de 5 

A Syllable's a perfect Sound, 


Muerein at leaſt one oel s ak 
D 2 Whoſe 


r fd ̃ ES. 5 èͤ OR 


au thor, &c. and ſometimes of a 


[48] 
Whoſe breathing Aid an 2 rance 


* +98 e A 1 
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A. The longeſt has no more than 
eight, as ffrength. . 

2. How many Syllables may there 
be in a Word? 

A. As there are but eight Letters 
at moſt in one Syllable, ſo there are 
but eight Syllables in a Word, as izuᷣ—- 
com-pre-hen-fi-bi-li-ty; and few Engll 82 
Words have ſo many. = 


| grants 
To one or /ev'ral Conſonants. 
1 How many Letters 18. there 
. | het in a Syllable ? 
| 
i 
ö 


nn 


—— 


— 


Cnar, fs 
of divi "iy Ollables in SPELLING, 


9. HAT! is SPELLING? 
W A. The Art of compoſing 


Words out of Letters and Syllables. 
2 How 
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' ©. How are the Letters to be di- 
vided in ſpelling Words of ſeveral 
Syllables ? | 4 


A. All the Letters that make up 
the firſt Syllable, muſt be put toge- 


ther and pronounced; then the Let- 
ters that make up the ſecond Syllable 


mult alſo be joined together, and, 
when pronounced, be added to the 


firſt, and ſo proceed till the Word be 


finiſhed. Take for Example the Word 


humanity, "7 
h, 4, —— hu 
m, a, — ma - hum 
7, 7, — ni — hu- ma- ni 
t, y, — ty — hu- ma- ni-ty. 
2. But how ſhall I know how 
many Syllables there are in aWord? 


* | A. By the ſeveral diſtin& Sounds 
that are in it, or the Pauſes that may 


be made in pronouncing it. For 


1 Inſtance: In the Word nan I find but 
one Sound, and therefore I know it 


lb 


Dy. 
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5s but one Syllable; but in aner I 


perceive two diſtin& Sounds, each of 


which I utter ſeparately, nan- ner; and 
therefore I am ſure the Word conſiſts 
of two Syllables. Again: In theWord 
manzerly, I plainly diſcern three dif- 


ferent Sounds, and therefore know 


it contains three Syllables, and ac- 
cordingly divide it an. ner-Iy. 


2. What is the general Rule for 


true Spelling ? | 
A. To put as many Letters to one 
Syllable, as make-one diſtin& Sound 
in the Pronunciation of a Word. 
2. What particular Rules have you 


for ſpelling or dividing Words? 


A. There are many ; but the four 
following (with the Exceptions from 
them) will be ſufficient in moſt Caſes. 

2. What is the firſt Rule? 

A. When a Conſonant is placed 
between two Vowels, in dividing the 
Syllables it muſt be joined with the 
| 3” | latter; 


— Moms, 
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latter; as pa-per, na-ked, ri-ver, &c. 
Except x, which is always joined to 


the former; as ex- alt, ex-ample, ox-en. 


MN. B. That ch, ph, th and , are 


to be counted ſingle Conſonants, and 


belong to this Rule, as in Fa- tber, cy- 


pber; except when they are ſounded 

apart, as in pot-hook, up-hold, &c. 
2. Are there not ſome Words 

wherein a ſingle Conſonant between 


two Vowels is pronounced with the 


former, and muſt it not accordingly 


be joined to it in Spelling? 


A. In many Words the Sound of 


the Conſonant is really double, and 


belongs properly to both Syllables, as 
in image, body, puniſh; and yet Cuſtom 


1 has joined the Conſonant to the latter 
in Spelling, as z-mage, bo- dy, pu-niſh. 


2. What is the ſecond Rule? 
A. When two Conſonants of the 
ſame Kind come together in the Mid- 
dle of a Word, they mult be divided: 
D 4 as 


a 1 . 8 e 8 . 8 
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as in bor-row, nne, let-ter, fol by 
&c. 

2. What is the "OR Rule ? 

A. When ſeveral Conſonants come 
together in the Middle of a Word, 
they miiſt be placed in the Syllables 
according to the diſtinct Sounds; as 
in the Words restore, ta- ble, be-ſpeak, 
where the middle Conſonants all be- 
long to the laſt Syllable: But the very 
ſame Conſonants in after, pub liſb, 
«vb; per, are beſt divided, one to the 
Gr(t Syllable, and the other io the lat- 
ter, becauſe they are ſo pronounced. 

2. What is the fourth Rule? 

A. When two Vowels come toge- 
ther in the Middle of a Word, and 
both of them are pronounced in 
diſtin& Sounds, they muſt be placed 
in different Syllables as in cre-atc, 
ru: in, re-enter, &c. But the very ſame 
Vowels in the Words ceaſe, guilt, bleed, 
being uttered in one Sound, make but 

one 
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one Syllable, and + al I muſt not 
be divided. 


A. What Sort of Words are ex, 


cepted from theſe Rules? 
A. None from the laſt; but 
5 Compound and Derivative Wards 
are excepted from the other three. 
9. What is a Compound Word ? 


A. It is either made up of twa ' 


diſtinct Words, as houſe-vife, free bold, 

. avith-out, ſap-leſs, thank-Ful, 6c. or of 
one Word, and a Syllable preceding 
it, called by repoſition, ſuch as ad, en, 
in, un, ſub, per, de, dis, pre, trans, re, 
&c. ee. are formed ſuch Words 
as theſe; ad-orn, en-able, in- ure, un- 
equal, 1 ordinate, & c. 

2 What is a Derivative Word ? 
A. That which is formed of another 
Word, by adding to it a Syllable 
called a Termination; ſuch as ed in 
Wwant-ed, en in filk-en, eis in count-eſs, 
eſt in read. gl, eth in break- cth, er in 
 hear-er, 
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Bear. er, i ing in will-ing, ih i in fool- ih, 
:/t in art-iff, ous in danger-ous, by in 
_Friend-ly, &c. In theſe and all others 
of the like Kind, the Single and 
Primitive Words muſt retain their 
own proper Letters and Syllables, 
and the little Prepoſitions and Termi- 
nations be ſpelt diſtin by themſelves; 
not e-nable, i-nure, wan-ted, fil-ken, 
coun-teſs, rea- diſt, &c. 

A. Which Words amongſt theſe are 
Exceptions from the Rules above ? 

A. The Word en-able is an Excep- 
tion from the firſt, according to which 
it muſt have been divided e-nable; ſo 
according to the ſecond Rule, will. 
ing ſhould have been wrote ævil- ling; 
and, according to the third Rule, 
counb- i and art- in might as well have 
been ſpelt coun-ze/s and ar- tiſt, for ſuch 
2 Diviſion agrees well enough with 
the Pronunciation. 
: Are not ſome Derivative Words 


1 


to be _ according to the common 


Rules © | 
A. Yes, ſuch as are derived from 


Words ending in a ſingle Conſonant, 


which double it before the Termina- 
tion; as /ad-der, not ſadd-er, from 


fad; commit-ting, not commift-ing, from 


commit, To theſe may be added De- 
rivatives fromWords in e, which loſe 
it before the Termination; as æuri- teth, 
wri-ter, auri · ting, from write; which 


Spelling, though not ſtrictly true, is 


generally fol low'd, and indeed is much 
more agreeable to the Pronunciation 


than aurit- eib, aurit-er, xc. 


2. Have you any thing farther to 
ſay upon this Subject? 

A. Let me obſerve with regard 
to Compound Words, that as ſeveral 


of them are derived from the Latin, 


Greek, &c. it is not an eaſy Matter, 
without ſome Knowledge of' thoſe 
Languages, to diſtinguiſh their Pri- 

mitives, 
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V 
mitives, and to divide their Syllables 

properly. The Engliſb Scholar, there- 
fore, cannot be juſtly blamed, if he 


ſpell ſuch Words according to the 


common Rules, and write (for inſtance) 


a-dorn inſtead of ad orn; whichMiſtake 
he naturally falls into, for want of 


Knowing that it is derived from a 
Latin Word compounded of ad and 
ors, = | 
XXX 
. 
Of Wonps. 


Their Definition, Uſe, and Sorts. 
9. WHA are Worrs? 
W. A. Diſtinct articulate Sounds, 
whereby aue expreſs our Ideas or Notions 


of Things, and convey our Thong bis ta 
one 
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. one another : And theſe Sounds are 
BB repreſented in Writing by certain 
E Marks or Characters, of which we 
1 have already ſpoken. 


| Prom low Foundations, wiſely laid, 
The Fabrick rears its lofty Head: 
From A, B, C, thus well inſtructed, 
We are by gentle Steps conducted, 
Until by various Sounds combin'd, 
Ln WorDs we ſpeak our hidden 
Mind ; 
Tell to each other wh we know, 
And into /ocial Beings grow. 


2, What does each Word conſiſt 
of ? 
A. Of one or more Syllables. 
_ ©, What are our Words employed 
about in Diſcourſe? 

A. Whatever is the Object of our 
Senſes, Reflection, or Underſtanding, 
may be the Subj eck of our Diſcourſe; 

and this may be: either a Thing or Sub- 

ſtance, 


T9] 
ſtance, or the Manner or Quality of a 
Thing ; or the Action of a Thing, or 
the Manner or Quality of that Action. 

. HaveweWords inourLanguage 
ſuited to all theſe Things ? | 
A. Yes, and theſe are of four Soris, 

_ which are ſufficient to expreſs all our 
Thoughts: And therefore, inſtead of 
eight (the uſual Diviſion), we ſhall 
make but four Parts of Speech, or four 
Heads, to which every Word in all 
Languages may be reduced. 

2. What do you call them? 
A. Names, Qualities, Afirinations, and 
Particles. 5 


—— 


5 - 


CnAr. II. 
Of Nam E s. 
2. WHAT do you mean by 
- Names? . 


A. Names, or Nouns SubRlantives (as 
| they 


— 


\ 
! * 
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they have been uſually called) are 
Words that expreſs Things themſelves, 
that convey a certain IdeatotheMind, | 
and need not the Help of any other i 
Word to make us underſtand themz 
ſuch as an apple, a pear, a man, a horſe, 
ficknefs, health, happineſs, miſery, &c. 
2: Is there no other way by which 
Names are diſtinguiſhed ? | 
A. Yes; as Names expreſs Things 
themſelves, you cannot put the Word 
_ Thing after them without Nonſenſe : 
Thus you cannot ſay apple thing, man 
thing, happineſs thing, and the like. 
Hereby they are diſtinguiſhed. from 
2ualities, after which the Word Thing 
makes good Senſe; as great thing, 
white thing, happy thing, &c. | 
2. How many Sorts of Names are 
there ? N 
A. Three; Common, Proper, and 
Perſonal. 1 . 
2. What are common Names? 
| A. Such 


aer A eee 
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A. Such as agree to or expreſs a 
whole Kind; as man is a Name 
common to all Men, city to all Cities, 


5 and river to all Rivers. 


2. What are proper N amesd 

A. Such as diſtinguiſh Potion 
from others of the ſame Kind; 
Peter is the Name of ſome — 
Man, London of a certain City, and 


Thames of a certain River. 


2. What are per/onal Names ? 

A. Thoſe 3 are uſed inſtead of 
other Names, to avoid the Repetition 
of the ſame Word: As I inſtead of 


my own Name; bon or you. inſtead of 


your Name; he and ſbe, for his and 


her Name; and it, when we ſpeak 


of a Thing chat has no Diſtinction of 


Sex. 


2. How many Perſons are there? 
A. Three; for whatever is ſpoken 
in Diſcourſe, is either / * to 
— or of a third, 


[ bu ] | 
9, How do you diſtingugh the 

Perſons ? 3 | 
A. In ſpeaking of myſelf, I uſe the 

Word I, which is called the firſt Perſon 


fſingular; if more than one ſpeak of 
= themſelves, they uſe we, which is the 
firſt Perſon plural: Speaking to ano- 


ther, we uſe thou or you, which is call'd 
the ſecond Perſon ſingular; to more 


than one, we uſe ye or you, which is the 


ſecond Perſon plural. If we ſpeak of 
a Perſon abſent, we ſay he or. he, and it 


of a Thing that has no Sex; all which 


are the third Perſon ſingular, When 
we are ſpeaking of more Perſons or 


: | Things than one, we uſe the Word they, 
. | Which is call d the third Perſon plural. 


©. Since you belongs really to the 


3 plural Number, how comes it to be 
J | uſed in ſpeaking to a ſingle Perſon ? 


A. It is an Impropriety, which 


| Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed; thou being 
E- ſeldom uſed but in our Addreſſes to 


E | Gop, 
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God, or by way of Familiarity, Con- 
tempt, Anger, or Diſdain. 

Z. What Sort of Names are who 
and . | 

A. They are called perſonal Tnter- 
rogatives, being commonly uſed in 
aſking Queſtions, 
Dls there any Difference in the 
Uſe of them? 

A. Yes; who is only uſed in ſpeak- 
_ Ing of Perſons ; ; as, Who is that Boy ? 
hat is uſed in ſpeaking either of 
Perſons or Things; as, What Man 
came in juſt now? What Top have you 
iat? What Place do you chuſe ? 

Does who always imply a 
Queſtion aſked ? 

A. No; it 1s frequently a Relative, 
having a Relation to ſome foregoing 
Word; as, The Boy wvhom I love. The 
Man a0 built the Houſe. Here whom | 
has an evident Sn to Boy, and 


ah to Men, 1 
2 Where- 


„ 


c— 7 ww. 
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2. Wherein do perſonal Names 
differ from other Names ? 8 
A. In being expreſſed one way 
beſore an Affirmation (or Verb), and 
another after it: As, I love my Fathcr, 
my Father loves me; we love John, 
John loves us. Here the perſonal 
Name J, before the Affirmation love, 


1s changed into mne after it, and ſo 
likewiſe ave into zs; ha Father 


and John, which are not perſonal 


Names, are the ſame both before 
and after the Affirmation. When 


theſe perſonal Names precede the 
Affirmation, it may be called their 
leading State; and when they come 
after it, we may call it their Jollowing 


| State, 


2. How ſhallI learn theſe different 
States or Variations of the 3 


| | Names! 7 


A. Take them in one View, as 
follows: | | 
E 2 Leading 
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"Landing Following I 

cate, . Se, 

1P 12 { Sing. 1 nile. 
er * — 1. 3 
1 — Thee, 


Plur. 1e You. 


She — Hex. 
Plur. — They - — Them, 
Interrog. — Hho— Whon. 
9. Dowhat and it never vary their 


3 Perl, 


pu 3 He ＋IHiem. 


Ending ? 


A.N O, they arc variable. * 
2. Are none but perſonal 1 { 


fubje& to Variation ? 4 

A. Yes; other Names have dif- 3 
ferent Numbers, but not in the ſame 1 
Number. 


©. What is meant by Number? 

A. The Diſtinction of one from 
more. 

9. How many! Numbers a are there? 


A. Two; the Singular, which we 
make 


V 
* 
a\ 
4 
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which we uſe in ſpeaking of more 


whip, white, And it is obſervable, 


that in Words ending in ce, ge, ſe and 
ze, the Addition of the 5s makes alſo 
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make uſe of when we ſpeak only of 
one Perſon or Thing, as a man, a boy, 
a pen, a nut, an oyfter; and the Plural, 


Things or Perſons than one, as en, 5 
boys. pens nuts, oyſters. 

"0; How is the Plural Number 
formed ? 

A. By adding 5 to the Singular; as 


hand, bands, apple, apples; top, tops; 


another Syllable; as in face, faces; 


page, pages; nurſe, nurſes; ſize, fixes: 


For oth hl the could not be pro- 


| nounced. 


2. Are all Plurals madly by ang 


5 only? 
A. No; for when the Singular 


ends in ch, /, , or x, then cs muſt. 


be added; as church, churches ; do, 


difhes ; aſs, aſſes ; ou foxes, 
E 3 2. Hen: : 


9 
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2. Have you no other Exceptions 
to the general Rule? | | 
A. Yes; many Names ending in f 
or e, make their Plurals by changing 
For fe into ves; as calf, catves; leaf, 
leaves ; knife. knives; wife, wives, Rc. 
-But hoof, roof, proof, dwarf, ſcarf, 
s wharf, handkerchief, miſchief, relief, 
grief, firife, reproof, are made plural 
by adding g only: And fo are Words 
ending in , except fa, which makes 
faves. | | 
2. Do all plural Names end ins? 
rar .-: I | Fo 
A. No; man makes men; woman, 
 Evomen; child, children; brother, brethren, 
as well as brothers; ox, oxen, &Cc. 
Loxſe allo makes lice; morſe, mice; 
penny, pence; gooſe, gegſe; foot, fret; 
zooth, teeth; and from /oxw comes 
wine, which comprehends both Male 
and Female, and 1s uſed in the Sin- 


gular as well as the Plural. To theſe 
| „ Irre- 


IG] 
Irtegulars may be added cob, which 
makes cozvs or Kine. 

2, Have all Names #xvo Numbers ? 

A. No; ſome want the Singular, 
cthers the Plural. | 

2: What Names have no Singular 
Number? 

A. Such as bellows, tongs, ſciſſars, 
ſuufers, breeches, lungs, 1 , 
d⁊vages, &c. 

2, Which of them want the Plu- 

ral? : 
2 Proper Names i in general, except 
| ſome few which have no Singular, as 
Alps, a famous Chain of Mountains 
dividing Italy from France and Ger- 
many. We ſometimes fay, indeed, 
the Alexanders, the Marlboroughs, the 
Boyles, the Neawtons, &c. but this is a 
figurativeWay of ſpeaking, including 
under thoſe proper Names all ſuch as 
reſemble them in their Valour, Learn- 
ing, or other Qualifications. Under 
E 4 — a 
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this Head muſt likewiſe be placed 
the Names of Virtues and Vices; as 
juſtice, charity, "Is" envy: Of Metals, 
as gold, filver, &c. Of Herbs; as ſage, 
mint, fennel, r:ſemary, ſpinage, parſley : 
Of ſeveral Sorts of Corn; as wheat, 
rye, barley; ſo likewiſe chaff, bran, 
meal: Of Liquids; as beer, mill, uine- 
gar, urine, &c. Of unctuous Matter; 
as honey, butter, marrow, ſulphur, tar, 
pitch, &c. Of abſtract Qualities; as 
Sfwwiftn'ſs, paleneſs, wwiſdoin, contempt, 
 &c. To which may be added hunger, 
people, offspring, duff, wool, and many. 
others, not reducible to any certain 
LAS. „ 
21. Have you any thing farther to 
obſerve with reſpect to Number? 
A. It is worth taking notice, that 
ſeveral Names have the ſame Ending 
in both Numbers; as deer, Sheep, fine. 
A. Is there not ſome Diſtinction of 


Sex in Names, as well as of Numbers ? 
l | A. In 
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A. In Latin, Greek, and ſome other 
Languages, the Gender or Sex is 


diſtinguiſhed by changing the Ending 


of the Quality or Adjective, but this 
is never varied in Eugliſb. 


2. How then are the Sexes diſtin- 
ruiſhed in our Language ? „„ 
A. Several Ways. 1. By the per- 
ſonal Names he, him, which we uſe in 
ſpeaking of Males; he, her, uſed to 
expreſs Females; and it, which we 
apply to Things that have no Diſ- 
tinction of Sex. 2, By two different 
Words, as boy, girl; brother, fler; 


auch, drake; gooſe, gander, &c. 3. 
| When we have not two Words to 


denote the Difference of Sex, we do 
it by putting a Quality or other Word 
before the Name; as male child, fe- 
male child ; man ſervant, maid ſervant ; 
he. goat, ſbe goat; cock ſparrow, hen 


ſparrow. 4. In ſome few Words the 


Female is diſtinguiſhed from the Male 
x. | | by 


* * 
. 
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by the Change of the Termination 


into eſs; as abbot, ahbeſs; count, coun- 


1%; heir, heireſs ; prince, princeſs; or 


into zx in theſe two, adminiſtratriæ, 
executrix, from adminiſtrator and exe- 
carr. ” . 


* : N 
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Ende, ML. - 
Of QUALITIES. 


2 W HAT are QUALITIES ? 

5 A. Aualities, or Adſectiwes, 
(as they are generally called in our 
Grammars) are Words expreſſing the 
Manners, Properties, and Aﬀetions of 
Things or Subſtances; as good, bad, 
auhite, black, wiſe, fooliſh, &c. which 
of themſelves are not Senſe, but muſt 


have a Name joined to them to make 


them underſtood; as a good boy, a 
wiſe man, a white ſheet, &c. 


2. How i 


| 


ju} 

2. How are Qualities diſtinguiſh'd 
from other Parts of Speech ? | 

A. By making Senſe with the 
Word thing after them, as has been 
before obſerved. Thus I can ſay, @ 
good thing, a wiſe thing, &c. which 
ſhews that good and wiſe are Qualities 

djectives: But it would be Non- 
"fend to ſay boy thing, man thing, &c. 
which ſhews that boy and man are 
Names, or Subſtantives. 

2, Have Qualities any Difference 
of Number ? 

A, No; for in the Singular we e ſay 
good boy, and good . in the Plural 
not goods boys. 

Ats Names ever changed into 

ualities ? 

A. They ſeem to be ſo in the fol- 
lowing Inſtances: Man's nature, for 
the nature f man; Dryden's works, 
for the works of Dradin: - the church's 
. for w . of the churoh, 

| | Thele 
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Theſe are termed peſſaſive Qualities, 
or 2ualities of Poſſeſſion, and anſwer to 
what in the Latin Tongue is called 
the Genitiue Caſe: And perhaps it is 


the only Caſe we have in our Lan- 


guage. | 


.. How are theſe poſſeſſive Aualitis 


expreſſed in Plural Names that end 
in 5? EE 

A. The is not repeated: But 
_ to ſhew the Omiſſion of it, a little 
Mark called an Apo/?rophe ought to 
be added at the End of a Word; as, 


the Commons houſe, the Stationers Arms, 


for the Houſe of Commons, the Arms 


of the Stationers; not Stationers's, or 


Commons's, In Names of the Singu- 
lar Number, however, the is dou- 
bled ; as in Charless book, Fames's 
penknife, &c, though even in theſe the 


laſt s is ſometimes omitted, eſpecially 4 


2. Are 


in Poetry. 


1 * * "os. - 0 


thine, bers, ours, yours, theirs, are uſed 
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. Are Names ever uſed as Quali- 


ties without 5s added to them, or any 


other Variation ? 


A. Yes, and then the two Names 


are generally joined together with 


8 this Mark (), called a Hyphen; as, a 
hos Ab, for a fifp of the ſea; an India- 


voyage, for a voyage to India; a 


filver-buckle, for 2 buckle made of filver,' 


&c. Theſe are called r/pedtive Qua- 


{ities, 


2. Are any Qualities derived from 


crional Names? © 
A. Yes, and are called perſonal Pof- 


ſeffrves ; namely, my, mine; thy, thine ; 


bis; her, hcrs; our, ours; your, yours; 
thei r, 8 

9. Is there any Difference in uſin g 
them 

A. Yes; my, thy, her, our, your, 
their, muſt have a Name after them ; 
as, my hat, thy book, &c. But mine, 


by 


one ren my — 
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by themſelves to prevent the Repeti. 


tion of the Name: as, this hat is mine, 


i. e. my hat: Whoſe book is thin 
Tine; that is, thy book. Thele two 
indeed, mine and thine, are ſometimes} 
uſed indifferently before a Name be. 

ginning with a Vowel; as, my arm, (| 1 
or mine arm; thy apron, or thin 
apron. His is uſed with or without 


the Name; as, this is his apple, or thin 1 | 


apple is bis. We ſhall exhibit theſe 2 


Poſſ-fves in one View, as we did the hy 
Her onal Names. 5 


With a Without a 1 . 

| | Name. Name. 
| Sing.— M Mine, 

2 Y - . 
: Derl Plur. - Ow Ours. 
2 Perſ. Sing.— 8 Thine. 
Plur, Your — Yours. 


Hi, His. 


3 Perl. . | Her Hers. 


Plur, =— Their - Theirs. | 


em! 


ti. To theſe we may add its, Which is 
never uſed without a Name; as, I like 
71s colour, its ſhape, & c. 

wo! 92. What Fafts of Speech are mw 
ne; Hat, the ſame, which ? 

be. A. Qualities. 

„, 2. Have they any particular Names 
to expreſs their Kind? 

A. This and that are called Demon- 


ut 1 XR 

5 Hratiwes, becauſe they ſne what par- 
ſeticular Perſon, or Thing we mean; 
1c as, this borſe, that fiſh, &c. This 


makes theſe, and that makes thoſe, in 
the Plural Number; and perhaps 
they are the only Qualities that have 
= a Plural. This and Zhe/e relate to 
== Things near at hand; that and thoſe 
to Things farther off. 

2. Is not that ſometimes uſed in- 
i | ttead of who, whom, or «which ? 

= A. Yes; as, I ſaw a man that 
ho] was mad. He was in the Same 
1 Arcet that [which] Ius in. He - | 
> | te 


Mind” £6; dns. ale 
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the man that 1 ave ſaru yr 4285 


day. 

2. How is which uſed ? 

A. In ſpeaking of Things, as who 
and whom do of Perfons. When it 


aſks a Queſtion, it is called an Inter- 


rogative ; as, Which is the Houſe? But 


it is termed a Relative, when it has 
2 Relation, or refers back to Words 


foregoing; as, [found the Buckle <vhich 


you boft ; where it evidently refers to 


Buckle, It 1s the lame 1 in both Num- 
bers. | 
©. Are there any other Sorts of 
ualities ? 
A. Yes, thoſe which n 


generally call Participles, which fig- 


nify being, doing, or /uffering. Of the 
firlt Kind are bcing and been; as, I 


being a Man; ] have been a Child &c. 


The ſecond - Sort, which imply doing, 
end in ing; as, loving Friend: And thole 
which betoken _/zfering generally 

COD To 


as a learned nau, a ſco 
and when they may be compared, as 
ö Having more loming. moſt lowing; 


"yy IG. ov 


in ed; I was loved by every Body: But 

ſometimes in c, , Or t, as the bed 7s 
made, the ſun is riſen, the coals are 
burnt. In theſe Inſtances, perhaps, | 


the Participles have more of the Na- 


ture of Afrrmations than of Qalities; 
hut we ſhall venture to call them all 
by that Name, aud oftentimes they 
55 Paging, ſuch without ny room for 


ute. 
Wu When are the Patticiples mere 


Qualities ? 


A. When they are joined to Names; 
ding <voman, Ec. 


, 2. What Parts of Speech are a and 
ther. 
A. They may be reckoned amongſt 
Qualities, being joined to Nas as 
other Qualities are, but they are 
uſually called Articles. 
2. What is their Uſe? 


„ 1 
A. The Article 4 (or an be fore a 
Vowel) does not reſtrain the Word to 
which it is prefixed to anyParticular; 
as, à king, an emperor, Which means no 
more than /ome king, ſome emperor or 
another: But the Article the gives the 
Name before which it ſtands a fixed 


and determined Signifieation; as, e 


king, the emperor, means ſome particu- 
lar King or Emperor of whom we are 
| ſpeaking; ſuppoſe the King of Eng- 
and, or the Emperor of Germany. 
2 Are the Articles {et before pro- 
per Names ? | OO 
A. Very feldom ; except where 
 fome Word is underſtood, as the 
Thames, that is, the River Thames: Or 
by way of Diſtinction or Eminence, 
as, he is a William, i.e, one of that 
Name; be is a Cicero, that is, an 
excellent Orator, SEES 


Article before them ? 
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A. No Article is uſed when the 


Name expreſſes the Thing in general; 


as, man is mortal, not @ man, or the . 
Nor will the articular Names of Vir- 
tues, V ices, Herb „ Metals, Sc. admit 
of à or an , them; as, /#driety, 


| drunkenneſs, ſpinage, Alper, &c. 


2. Are the Articles ever aces 
before Qualities? | 
A. Yes; when ſame Name- i is ex- 
preſſed or underſtood, as, Gæorgs the 
Sccond, i. e. king of * of that 


= Name, They are alſo: uſed when 


Qualities are put for Names; as, te : 


= 4: the white, we danced on the greet: 


Or crhaps even in theſe Expreſſious 

e is underſtood, as i it were 
ahite mark, and green rf. 5 

2. Can you mention any farther Dif- 


ference between Qualities ;andN ames? 


A. Yes; for moſt of them admit of 
Degrees of Compariſon, which Names 


do not, 
F2 . How 


[ 80 ] 
2. How many Degrees of Comipa- 
ri ſon are there? 
A. Two; the Comparative, and the 
Superlative, which are formed from 
the Quality in its poſitive State. 
2. What is the ine State of a 
Quality . 
| A. When it is expreſſed ſimply and 
| abſolutely, without Relation to the 
like 28 in any other Thing; as, 
Fair, ard, ftrong, &c. 
2. What does the Comparative 
Degree expreſs? - 
A. It expreſſes the Quality of 2 
Thing ſomewhat canned or dimi- 
niſhed. 
L 2 How is it formed > 
A. ＋ r N er to the Quality, as 
fair-er, hard. er, flrong-er; or by adding | 
217 "yy to Words that end 1 in e, as aue, 


2 Whet does the Superlative De- 5 
gree re „„ 1 
1 3 - The q 
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4 The utmoſt Feen or Dimi- 


nution of a Quality. 


2. How is it formed? 


A. By adding ef to the ns as 
fair-eft, hard-eft, b. Heeg or t only 


to Words in e, as <vi/e, wiſef.. | 


2. Is the Compariſon never made 
without chan nging the Termination of 


the Quality? 
A. Yes; frequently by the Words 
more and moſt, as fair, more fair, moſt 


Fair; and ſometimes inſtead of gf, 


we uſe very, exceeding, or the like. 
2. Give me an Example of the 
Ule-of theſe Degrees of Compariſon. 
A. Firſt, I barely and ſimply aſſert 
that Mary is fair; but, comparing her 
with Anne, I perceive that Anne is 
fairer; and, making a farther Com- 
pariſon between them and Martha, I 
find that Martha js the faireft of them 


all, or poſſeſſes the higheſt 8 ol 


Beauty. 
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2. Are all Qualities compared by 
a Change of Termination, or by the 
Words more and mat? 

A. No, ſome are Irregulars; as, 200d, 
better, beft ; bad, wvorſe, worſt ; little, beſs, 
Lat; much or many, more, moſt. 

2. How ſhall I know what Qua- 
ties may be compared? 

A. Thoſe that make good Senſe 
with the Words tore, a or very, be- 
fore them will admit of Compariſon: 
Others will not, as all, /ome, any; be- 
cauſe their e cannot be 
increaſed. | 
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| 0 HAP. IV. 
e ArrixMArTrIOxSs. 

2. WI AT is an Arr IMATION? 

A. AnAfirmation (Commonly 

called a Perb) is a Part of Speech that 


h betokens Being, Doing, or Suffering : Or 
rather, it is aW ard uſed when we af- 
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Eres one Thing of another; with, the 


ſeveral Circumſtances of Time, Num- 
ber, and Perſon, 2, 
2. How do Affirmations fignify 
Being? wm 
A. They not only expreſs the ſimple 
Exiſtence of Things, as Fehn is, or 
John lives, i. e. exiſts, or is living, but 


< 


alſo in what manner they exiſt and are 
affected; as, John walks, ſtands, fits, &c. 


is hot, cold, angry or pleaſed, &c. 
2. What Sort of Doing or Action 


| is denoted by Affirmations ? 


A. All manner of Actions, either 
of the Mind or Body; as, 16 thizk, ts 
love, to fight, to fing, to dance, fn 

2. What Kind of Syffering do they 


W expreſs? 


A. All the various Manners in which 


ene Perſon or Thing is acted upon or 


affected by another; as, John is beaten, 
Mary is loved, a good boy is praiſed. 
2: How do Affirmations expreſs 


1640 
K. As they ſpeak of a Thing doing, 
2 or not done, they expreſs three 
different Times, the ot we] the Paſt, 

and'the Future. or the 
2. Are there no more than thefe 

three Times? 

A. There are not, ſtrictly ſpeaking; 
but if we conſider an Action as fnj/h. 


ed, or not finiſhed, we may reckon two | 
preſent Times, two paſt, mur two fu- 


ture. 

2 How can that be? 

| . 1. There is the preſent pq of 
«7 Aktion not finiſhed; as, I wwrizr, 

or am writing, (now) ber haut nit dow: 


And the preſent Time of the Action 


finiſhed ; as, I have zoritten, (now) aud 
done. 2. The paſt I. ime of the Action 


not finiſhed; as, I did <vrite, or was | 
*vrjting, (then) but had not done: And 
the ſame of the Action finiſhed ; as, / | 


had written, (then) and done. 9. The 


* Time of the * not 1 | 
ed; | 


me to come. 


| 


| 


no, 
rec 


aft, 


ne, | 


efe 
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ed; as, 7 ſhall write, or be avriting, 


(hereafter) but ſpall not have done: And 
the ſame of the Action finiſhed ; as, T 


Noll have written, (hereafter) anit done. 


2. How ſhall 1 know the Preſent 
Time: ? 

It is the Aﬀirmnaticin: itſelf, as 
3 1 The paſt, Time generally 
ends in ed, as loved, danced, . * 

2. How are the other Times ex- 
preſſed ? : 78 

A. By hawe, Hall, will, e before 
the Affirmation. : 

2, How do wwe expreſs the Perſons 
of the Afirmations te 

A. By the perſonal Names J. thos, 
he, fhc, it; we, ye or you, and they. 

0 Does the Difference of Perſons 
make|\any Alteration in the Affirma- 
tions? 

A. Ves, they v ary their 1 1 
the ſecond and third Perſons Singu- 
lar; as, 1 love, thou lo, be Jdoweth 

et 


-S 


1 
or lowes: But the plural Affirmations 
are always the . ame with the firſt 
Perſon Singular; as, ve love, ye love, 
they love : Except I am, we are. 

. As there are but two Times ex- 
preſſed by the Affirmation itſelf, how 
are 1ts other Times and Manners de- 
noted? 

A. By the nine following Words, 
called helping Affirmations, viz. do, will, 
Hall, may, can, muft, ought, have, am or 
be; which are placed before other 
Affirmations, SS ſignify Time, Power, 
Wl, Liberty, Neceſſity, Duty, &c. | 
22. What is the Uſe of do before 
another Affirmation ? 
A. To expreſs the preſent. Time 
E chat is, wich Force and 
inction. 8 
Ho is it formed ? 
oh I do, thou dof, he doth or ary 
we, ye they do: And in the paſt Time, | 


1 did, thou digh, he did; the Plural, 
accord - 
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according to the Rule above-mention= 
ed, is like the firſt Perſon Singular. 
2. Do Affirmations change their 
Endings when they follow theſe 
| helping Words? _ 
A. No; as, / do love, thou deft lowe, 
&c. 
9. What Time do will and ſalt . 
dendie? 
A. The future. They make bir and 
Halt in the ſecond Perſon Singular. | 
2. What is the Difference between 5 
z and ſhall? "i 
A. When we only ſimply foretel, 
we uſe Hall in the firſt Perſon, and 
wil in the reſt: But when we promiſe, 


NC MF threaten or engage. we uſe ill in the 

ad farſt Perſon, and hall in the others. 
©, What is the Difference between 

1 .vould and ſhould? 

m5 A. Would generally implies the 

=» Will or Intention of an Agent, but 

. . the bare Futurity of an Action, 

- or 
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or that a Thing will be, Shorld 
frequently ſigni fies ovght; as, children 
Jhould be dutiful. The ſecond Perſon 
Singular is would'ſt and ſhould'ſt. 

2. Is there no other Difference 
between ſtall and will, would and 
Ho ? 

A. Shall and will denote the Time 
to come abſolutely; but ſhould and 
ævould do it conditionally, 

2. What is dee by may and 
"ow F x. 

A. May, Ty its paſt Time might, 
denote a Right, Poſſibility or Liberty 
of doing a Thing, as, I may go home, 
that is, I have Zzberty to do ſo. Can 
and could imply the Power of the 
Agent or Doer; as, 77 can aurite, that is, 
IJ am alle to write. In the ſecond 
Perſon Singular, they make may ſt, 
migbi ſt, cau ſt, could'ft, . 
What Time do they relate toꝰ 
: . My and can relate to the Time 
. 27 preſenz 


1 1 
pteſent and to come; might and could 
to the Time paſt Ke: to come. 


ought? | 
A. The firſt implies Necg 2 the 


latter Duty. 
| V What Trim are they ſpoke of ö | 


The preſent, 'unlets: they are 


| been by hade, for then it relates 


to the Time paſt; as, I ougbi to have 


| gone to School: Imiſt baue died but for 


the affftance of a Surgeon, 
WS What Time 1s denoted by bave 


and had? © 
A. Have ata the Time of an 


Adtion to be juſt paſt; as, I have 


dined. Had Fake the Action to have 
been finiſhed before ſome otherTime, 


_ Which is now alfo paſt; as, I had dined 
before you came to the Door. They have 


the ſame Signification when -joined 
with Qualities that implySuffermg; as, 
7 Z been beater, ebey £ ave been abuſed. 
* How 


2. What is lignified by ft and 
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E. How are they formed ? 
A. I have, thou haft, he hath or has: 
J had, thou Hadſt, he had. 
 - 'What does have ſignify before 
a2 Name? 2 
A. Poſſeſſion and the preſentTime; 2 
as, I have a Shilling: And in this 
Caſe it admits the helping Affirma- 
tions before it, to exprels its Times, I 
Manners, c. : 
2. What does am or be * ify ? 
A. Either of them (for they are the 
fame) ſignifies Being; and when ſet 
before Qualities that denote Suffering, 
they ſupply us with Affirmations of 
Saffering (commonly called Verbs paſ- | 
Ave) which otherwiſe are wanting in 
our Language; as, I am wexed if I be 
evhipped; thou art loved, he is praiſed. 
2. Are they never ſet before Qua- 
ties that ſignify Action or Doing ? 
A. TRY as, { am ww for I 
| aurite, Ec. ; | 


9. How 


1914 
. How are they formed ? 
A. In the preſent Time they are 
thus formed: I am, thou art, he is; 
we, ye, they are: 1 be, thou beeft, 


he se; we, ye, they be. In the paſt 


Time thus: I vas, thou <veft, he was; 
we, ye, they were: I were, thou wert, 


; = he were; we, ye, they be re. 
Ihe firſt Formation in each Time 
may be called abſolute, the other con- 
= ditional, 


2. When is the ſecond Formation, 


= that is, be, beef?, &c, and Were, auert, 
Ke. chiefly uled ? 


A. After if, that, although, awhether; 


as, if I be then in health, rather than 


if I am, &c. although it avere twice as 
large, rather than although it was, &c. 
Be is alſo uſed after let; as, let him be 


f careful. 


2. How do Affirmations form their 


paſt Time? 


A. . by adding 4 _ 
e 


0 
the oa as, Jove, lowed; finiſh, 2 | 
Ws But they are often irregular. 
In what Manner are they ſo? 
ry The moſt common Irregularity 
is the Change of the Conſonant 
into t, the Vowel e being omitted; as 
in mixt for mixed, &c. But Thy ies 
this ſeems rather a Contraction than 
an Irre egularity. 
2_ What other Way do they vary 
from the general Rule: 
A. They deviate from it when the 
preſentTime of the Affirmation ends 
in d or t, for then the paſt Time is 
| often the Gone with the preſent; as 
it is in read, ſpread, caſt, hit: But per- 
haps theſe are alſo Contractions in 
the paſt e 2 were anciently 
readed, caſted, &c., | 
Are chere any more lrregulari· 
ties to be obſerved * 
A. The irregular Affirmations are 


too many to be here enumerated ; 
ſuch 


: WHAT abe P anrief 


. 
Sich as awwale, awoke ; ſer, ſawv; teach, 
taught; ſwim, ſwam ; ſpin, ſpun; tread, 


trod; riſe, roſe; and, flood; give, gave; 


grow, grew; lend, lent, &c. But theſe 
the young Scholar will either learn 


| from his own Obſervation, or they 
will be occaſionally pointed out to 
nim by his Maſter or Inſtructor. | 


2 


* . 


Of PARTICLES» -- 


* 


A. Words that denote ſome 


Ne. rcumſtance, Manner, or 2uality of an 


Action, join Words or Sentences toge- 


1 ther, or expreſs ſome Emotion of the 


Soul. Hence they have been called 


| Manners of Words, and may be termed 


Aodifiers; under which Head we com- 
prehend all that arecommonlyknown 


by 
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by the Name of Adverbs, Prepoſitions; 
Conj unctions, and Interjeftions, 
2. What is the Uſe of the firſt Sort 
of Particles, commonly call d Adverb 
A. To denote ſome Circumſtance, 
Manner, or Quality of the Words; to 
which they are joined: And this is 
ſometimes to an Affirmation; as, - my 
| Father loves me dearly; or to a Name, 
as truly a-philoſopher; or to a Quality, | 
as intolerubly impudent; or io another 


Particle, as very happily. 
. May not this Sort of Particles 


be diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Claſſes ? 
A. Ves, according to their Signifi- 
cations they may be diſtinguiſh d into 
Particles of Time, of Place, of Order, 
of Number, of Quantity, of Quality, 
of Affirmation, o Negation, of Doubt 
ing, and of Compariſon. 
What are Particles of Time? 
A. Such as relate to the Time pre- 


ent, as * 40 day; to the Time paſt, 
2 


wo 1X 


me 


951 


as already, yeſterday ; - to the Time to 
come, as to-morrow, hereafter; or to a 
undetermined Time, as often, Seldom, 


daily, akvays, &c. © 


2. Which do you call Particles of 7 
Place? | 


A. Such as telats to all Sorts of 


Place indifferently ; as, here, there, 
above, below, whence, hence, hither, this 

| ther, &c, Under this Head may be 
reckoned thole of Order or Rank, the 


Notion whereof is inſeparable from 


that of Place, as before, behind, &c. 


2. Which are Particles of Number? - 
A. Once, tavice, thrice; after which 


we lay four times, five times, &c. Firſt, 
ſecond, third, &c. relate to Order 2s 
well as Number. | 


2. Which are thoſe of Quantity? 
A. Such as #00 much, enough, &c. 
©. Which are Particles of Duality? 
A. Thoſe which are deriyed from 


| Qualities, and of the ſame Significa- 
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tion; as, FE, , <v;/cly, prudenily, brave- 


ly, happily, from juſt, wiſe, prudent, 
brave, happy. N. B. Theſe Farticles 
admit of Compariſon, as well as the 


Qualities from whence they are de- 
xived; as, ſuſily, more juſtly, moſt juſtly, 


2. Which are Particles of Affrma- 
. 

A. Tea, yes, verilh, truly, ar. | 

2. Which areParticlesof Negation? 

A. Thoſe which deny; as, 20, not, 
ray, in no wiſe, &c. 

9. Which are Particlesof Doubting? 

A. Such as perhaps, peradventare, by 
chance, &C. 

2. Which are Particles of Compa- 
riſfon? 

A. Such as more, 2%, very, 1 as, 
rather; than, almoſt, otherwiſe, &c. 

2. What is the Uſe of the ſecond 


Sort of Particles, uſually called Pre- 


fofitions P: > 
A. Xo denote ſome Circumſtances 


of 


(973. 
of Actions, and to ſhew the Relation. 
of Words to one another; as, J g 
over the bridge; he treads it under bis 

feet; Mary goes to market; the king came 

from his palace; I live within the gate; 
you live without the city, &. 

_ 2. Are there many Prepoſitions in 
our Language ? | TW 
A. Yes, a great N r; ſuch as 

at, againſt, above, about, among, be- 
tavcen, before, by, beſides, from, for, tay 
of, on, over, through, with, 8c. 

2, How do you know this Sort of 
. Particles? 5 | 
A. By their not making Senſe 
without ſome Word after them; as if 
we ſay, he awent to, he <vent with, Sc. 
for it muſt be o ſome Place, and wvith 
ſome Perſon ; ſuppoſe to London, and 
with Peter, and then the Senſe is 
complete, bp” - | 

2. Have not theſe Particles often 
different Meanings? 5 
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A Ye, inſomuch that it would 


require a diſtin& Treatiſe to explain 


them all; but their Nature and Uſe 


will be beſt learnt by diligent Obſer- | 


vation. 


2. Of what Uſe is the third Sort 


of Particles, commonly called Con- 
unions? 


A. To join Sentences coperder, and 
ſhew the Manner of their Relation 


and Dependence on one another: 


* are and, alſo, ſo as; nor, neither, 


anlaß, nevertheleſs, however, other- 
wiſe; if, ſave, except, Fate that, 
therefore, whereas, fince, likewiſe, &c. 


2. Are not theſe diſtinguiſhed into 


feveral Claſſes? © 
A. Yes: They are called, 1. Co- 


prlatives, which expreſs a Relation of 


Union or Comparilon ; as, and, with, 
alſo, fo as, 2. Adverſatives, which de- 
note a Reſtriction or Contrariety ; as, 


bub, N although, 3 Cauſals, 
which 
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TS. 
which imply ſome Reaſon given; as, 
for, beeaufe, ſeeing. 4. Conditionals, 
which import a Condition; as, , if 
zot, provided that. 5. Conclufives,which 
denote ſome Inference drawn ; as, 
therefore, wherefore, ſo that. 6. Dis- 
junftives, which expreſs a Separation 
or Diviſion ; as, either, or, neither, nor, 
<vhether.  -7. When, any of theſe or 
others imply Doubt or Suſpenſion of 
Opinion, they are called Dub:zatzves. 
8. Exceptives expreſs ſome Exception 
or Limitation ; as, unleſs, ſave, except, 
otherwiſe, &c. . 
9. Are theſe all the Diviſions of 
this Sort of Particles ? 3 
A. No; they are divided into ſeve- 
ral other Claſſes, according to their dif. 
ferent Significations, Which are of no 
great . ee to a young Scholar. 
2. What is the Uſe of the fourth 
Sort of Particles, uſually called Jater- 
jeetions ? . 5 
- HS, G4 A. They 
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A. They denote ſome alen Mo- 
tiow- or Paſſion of the Mind, and are 
independent of any other Word in 
the Sentence, 
2. Are they not of various Kinds? 
A. Yes, ſome are exclamatory, or 
_ uſed in Calling, as ho / ſobo ! Others 
expreſs Mirth or Joy; as, Ba, ha, he ! 
buzza! Others Grief; as, WY 1 alas! 
- <voc is me! Some again denote Won- 
der; as, O range] indeed! Others 
Praiſe; as, well dne Some Averſion, 
Scorn, or Anger; as, fiſh! fob! mh! 
Some Surprize; as, mercy on me hah ! 
ahah : Some Imprecation ; as, fox 
ont! Some Silence and Attention ; 
as, huſh! hark! whift! Some Wiſhing ; 
as, Would to God! Others Depreca- 
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P.ART-IV. 
Of SENTENCES. 


C nA 7. I. 
Their Definition, Kinds, &c. 


_ WI HAT is a SENTENCE ? 


A. Two Words or mare, 
expreſſing ſome perfect Senſe or Sen- 


timent of the Mind. 


Of Words we Senteuces compoſe, 
And theſe our /ev'ral Thoughts dif- | 
| cloſe}. 
©. What Words are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to form a Sentence? 
A. Each Sentence muſt contain at 


leaſt one AMrmation and a Name, of 


which ſomething i is affirmed; as, Peter 


tives, God is juſt. 


D Are not Sentences diſtinguifh'd 
into two Kinds? 
A. Yes, 
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Ae Yes; into Simple and Compound. 
2. Which are Simple Sentences ? 


A. Such as thoſe above-mentioned; 


in which there i is but one Name, and 


bone Affirmation. 8 
2, What is a Compound Sentence ? 


A. It is made up of two or more 


Sentences joined. together; as, life is 


Hort, and death is certain. 


2. What is the Buſineſs of the 


fourth Part of Grammar, upon which 


we are entering ?. 


A. To lay down Rules for the right 


Conſtruction or Joining of Words in 


a Sentence, or Ces, together. 
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Cnar. 11. 
of the Conſtruction of NAMEs. 1 


„ 


. TN what Part of a Sentence do 
you place the Name, or Word 
| of which any thing is affirmed? 
A. Beſota 


Eͥl!! ̃⁊̃⁊ꝓͥ · Vn VT r. 
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E 

A. Before the Afirmation; as, I fing; 
thou readeft, he loves, the clock ſtrikes, 
Cbriſt «vill be our Fudge. 

' ©. Are there no Exceptions to this 
Rule? 25 Fn 
A, Yes, the Name is put after the 
Affirmation, 1. When a Queſtion is 
aſked, as, Is the ſun ap? Does the bell 
ring? 2. In commanding; as, read ye 
the Bible, be not thou tirgligent. 3. In 
a conditional Senſe; as, had 7 known 
that, were you to bear all; that is, 1 
bad known, if you were to hear. 
4. When there or it comes before the 
Affirmation; as, there came à boy, it 
æbas a ſerwant that called. 5. The 
Name is placed between two help- 
ing Affi rmations when they come be- 
fore a principal one; as, could be 
have killed me, might they have had the 
honey. 6. The Name is put between 
the helping and the principal Afir- 
mation after or, neither, never, &c . 
* 85 as, 
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as, nor could ſhe ſleep, neither did they be- 
lieve it, never ſhall we ſee him again. 
7. We ſay emphatically, /aid J, ſaid 
be ; firfl came the maſter, then followed 
bis ſervants, 

2. Can nothing elſe but a Name be 
the Subject of an Affirmation? 
A. Yes; any Word or Sentence 
anſwering to the Queſtions, ho? or 
What? to which a Name always an- 
ſwers: For inſtance, when it is ſaid, 
the Lawyer pleads; aſk but the Queſ- 
tion, Who pleads ? and the Anfwer to 
it ſhews the Subject of the Affirma- 
tion, namely, te Lawyer, Some- 
times an Affirmation with : before 
it is the Subject of another Affirma- 
tion; as, to ſtudy is prefirable : Which 
find by aſking the anion, What 
eſitable the Anſwer being, 10 
folly. So likewiſe a whole Sentence 
may be the Subject of an Affirma- 
_ that is, the Thing of which. 
lome- 
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fomething i is affirmed ; as, to love plan, 
and neglect inſtruftion, is the part of 4 
fooliſh boy. For aſk the Queſtion, 
What is the part of a fooliſh boy? the 

_ Anſwer will be, to love Play and negle# 
inſtruction, 

2. Where is the Name placed to 
which the Action of the Affirmation 
immediately relates or extends? n 

A. It is placed after the Affirma- 

tion; as, the boy beats the girls, the fire 
barus the pa | 

2. What do you call the Name 
which follows the Affermation 1 in this 
Manner? 

A. As the Name which goes before 

the Affirmation is called its Subject, 
ſo this which follows it is not im- 
properly called its Oꝶjar; becauſe 
the Action expreſſed in the Afirma- 
tion is directed to it and terminated 
therein. The firſt is alſo called the 
Agent, and the other the Patient, as _ 
t Ee 
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the former acts, and the latter receiver 


the Action. | 
2. By what Rule is you know the 


| Obe of an Affirmation? 


A. As the Subhect anſwers to who or 
£<vhat before the Afirmation, ſo the 
Oba anſwers to <vhom or what after 
it; as in the above Inſtances, aſk the 
Queſtion, beats æubom? the Anſwer is, 
the girls; Burns what the Anſwer 15, 
the paper. 

2. Will al Afermations admit of a 
Name after them ? 
A. No; when they ſignify Being or 


| he State of a Perſon or Thang, or 


even Acdlion which terminates in the 


Subject, Perſon, or Thing acting, and 


does not extend to any other, 2 
Name cannot be placed after them; 


as, I grieve, Irejoice, 1 ſtand, I fit, I am 


fich, the tree grows, &c. But ſome of 


Wat, 5 


this Sort may be excepted, which 


Nas take a Name after — of the 
; fame 


„ 
ſame Signification with themſelves; 
as, I live a life, I run a race; &c. 

2. How are theſe Aſfirmations te 

be known from thoſe which may be | 
followed by a Named | 
A. By their not making Senſe be- 
fore the Word it; for we cannot ſay, 
I live it, 1 ſtand it, I. fit it, Sc. as we 
—_ 1 beat * { burn 8. Gee. | 
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Of the Confiruttion of 88 TIES. 


2. x tet W are Drualities generally 
= WP placed? — 
"As Commonly before the Name to 
which they belong; as, your conſe, 
good boy, <vicked men, . 
When are they placed other- 
wiſe? = | 
A. Sometimes an Affirmation comes 
between - 
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2s, happy is the man, or the man is 
' Sappy; righteous are thy ways, or thy 
ways are righteous. And in Poetry the 
Quality is often ſet after the Name; 
as, Hail, bard divine! O race fen 


| dious! 


| are joined together, or one Quality 
With other Words depending upon it, 
{ where are they placed? | 
A. Uſually after the Name; as, 4 
| girl both pretty and good, a man frilful i in 
managing his eſtate: Though we alſo 
ſay (not quite ſo elegantly) 4 pretty 


75 515 eſtate. 
2. May not a . haw more 


ualities — one joined with it? 
Ai. Yes; for we ſay, an old man, a 
| good old man, a wiſe good old man, &c. 


ax and the to be placed? 


between the Name and the Quality; | 


2. When two or more Qualities 


wa. > I 383 — 


and good girl, a ſtilful man in mana . 


| , 4 2. Where are the Qualities 4 or 


A. They 
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yo. 
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A. They are generally placed im- 
mediately before the Name or ano» 
ther Quality; as, a women, an orchard ; 


a virtuous woman, au old orchard; the 


horſe, the black horſe, &c. 3 
2. In what Inſtances are. they 

placed terer, ES 
A. They are ſometimes placed 


between another Quality and the 


Name; as, many a day, ſo great à gift, 
how good an example, how ſmall the 
reward, ; 


„„ I 
Of the Conſtruction of AFFIRMATIONS, 
2. W HAT is the uſual Place of an 


Afirmatiou in a Sentence? 


A. Its Place may be known by 
what has been already faid concern- 
ing the placing of Names, whether 
$ubje4 or Ohle. 
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A. 


FT 
9. Is any thing elſe to be ER 
in the Conſtruction of Affirmations? 
A. Yes; the Affirmation muſt be 
of the ſame Number and Pexſon with 
its Subject, that is, the Name of 
which any thing is affirmed; as, Peter 
dimes, the cocks crew, thou writeft ; not 
Peter tive, the cocks crows, &c. 

9. When two Names of the Singu- 
lar Number come together, of what 
Number muft the Affrmation be? 

A. Of the Plural; as, the man and 
his wife are . not is happ 

2. Will no Name of the "Singular 
83 admit of a Verb in the 
Plural? 5 . 
A. Yes; a collactipe Name, or Name 

of Number, that is, one which ſignifies f 
many Particulars, may either have 2 0 
ſingular or plural Affirmation; as, 0e 
mob is unruly, or are unruly; the famih 
is abroad, or are abroad. But Regard 
muſt be had to — in the Ule of 
this 


Y =, 


Tm). 


this Liberty, which 1 is not always to 


be taken. 
2. Can two Ae be placed 


together without another Word be- 
tween them; | 
A. Very ſeldom, except one of the 


two be of the nine helping Afirma- 


tions; for otherwile the Particle 20 is 
generally interpoſed, as, J love — 
| ff udy, he loves to Pry. | 


e 


: C H A P, V. 
of the Conſtruction of PARTICLES. 


2: W HERE are the firſt Sort-of 


Particles, or Adverbs, which 


ſhew the Circumſtances and Manners 


of Words, uſually placed? - 

A. They are generally placed after 
Affirmations, and expreſs their Qua- 
lity; as, awe live happily, he aurites ad- 


mirably, Der ſpoke learnedly, &c. But 
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in ſpeaking emphatically or ironj. 
| cally, they are often ſet before the Af. 
firmation ; as, how happily we live, ſo 


> faithfully be performed his promiſe, too 


alſo frequently placed between the 
helping and principal Affirmation; 

as, I can hardly ee, he will a 

return. 
2. Are they joined with no other 

Words but Affirmations ? 

LY Ry, they often belong to and 
are placed before Qualities ; as, wry 
rich, miſerably jy fee r, 3 ly beautiful, 
But the Conſtruction of this Sort of 
Particles 1s not to be learnt fo well 

by Rule as Obſervation. 


ticles, orPrepoſitrons, generally placed! 
A. This Sort, which ſhew the Re- 
_ of Words to one another, mul 
ehen. between the Words whoſe 


tion orDependence they expreß 
As, 


9 Foe 


well I knew the conſequence. "They are 


2. How are the ſecond Sort of Par- 


„ ell one oe 


_ CA 
as, the memorial of God's love to the ſons 
of men, from the beginning of the world 
to this day, is recorded with. thankfulnefs 
in the hearts of the righteous. 
22. Where are the third Sort of t 
Particles, called Confunitions, placed 1 
in Conſtruction? 
A. As they are uſed in joining 
Words and Sentences together, they 
muſt be placed between thoſe which 
they are intended to unite: ' Some of 
them likewiſe may begin Claules; 3 as 
«vhy, , though, c. | 
LA Where do you place che laſt 
Sort of Particles, called Interſections? 
A. As they are uttered ſuddenly to 
expreſs the Emotions and Paſſions of 
the Soul, and are independent of any 
other Words in the Sentence, no cer- 
tain- Place can be aſſigned them, 
Nature in this Caſe being the . 
Director. | 
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n in Conſt ruction neceſſary 70 

N avoided, | 
: & N ſpeaking of N Names 
[Part iii. Chap. 2. ] you ſnewed 
their Uſe, and that they are expreſſed 
one Way before an Affirmation or 
Verb, and another after it. Have 
you never heard them. uſed impro- 


rn 
A. Ves, I have. As for nen 


it is not unufual to ſay, ſhe gave bota 
n and J a Baſket of Fruit; inſtead 
of you and me. Or that is a Secret 
between you and J; inſtead of be- 
tween, you and me. On the other hand, 
it is not unuſual if a Perſon aſks who 
is there? for another to anſwer, me, 
inſtead of J. 
2. Is not him alſo 3 im- 


N uſed for be, and her for ſhe? 
A. Yes; 


Fa] 
A. Yes; as for Example, if it be 
aſked which of thoſe Gentlemen ſaid 


ſo? I have heard it anſwered, him, 
for he. Which of thoſe Cal can 
ſing? it is anſwered, her, inſtead of 
„ | 


. Is not /be alſo ſometimes im- 
properly uſed for her? 
2 Yes; as for Inſtance, Whom & 
ou ſpeak of? ſometimes it is an- 
2 ſhe, inſtead of her, 

2. Pray, how are we to avoid 
making theſe Miſtakes? _ | 
A. By conſidering which of the. 

rſonal Names go before an Affirma- 
tion or Verb, and which follow it, as 


already mentioned. Beſides, even 


thoſe who are entirely unacquainted 
with Grammar, may in many Caſes 
be informed by their Ear, which of 
theſe Words to chuſe, by only putting 
the Queſtion with both Words, by 


Which Means they will be ſenſible 


VVV 
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bien is the roper one. For In. 
ſtance, he gave pron you and Ta Baſket 
of Fruit: Now aſk yourſclf, What did 
he give 7 a Baſket of Fruit ? The 
Word immediately appears impro- 
per, and then you ſay me. Who is 
there ? Me. What is we there ? This 
appears immediately i improper, and 

you ſay J am there, Again, Which 
of thokk Gentlemen ſaid ſo ? Him, 
Did him ſay lo? c. | 
2. Are not the Words us "Wo we 
alſo ſometimes uſed for each other? 
A. Yes; as in the following In- 
ſtance, Which of you came firſtꝰ 
when you ſay 25 chree, inſtead of pe 
three.s 
9.1 think T have frequently heard 
Miſtakes in forming the Degrees of 
Compariſon. Can you ſhew me what 
they are, and teach me how to avoid 
them ? I 
A. Such Miflakes: are often made, 
7 


Ht: 
by giving double Comparatives and ; 
Superlatives: For People ſometimes 
ſay, bffer, inſtead of leſs; worſer, in- 
| ſtead of worſe; and moft wwiſeft, where 
moſt is ſuperfluous; at leaſt, if gt be 
retained, the Termination ęſ ought to 
be omitted, for in this Caſe the we/e/? 
and the 5 auiſe are equally proper. 
Thus Qualities that have in them 
ſelves a ſuperlative Signification, do 
not properly admit the ſuperlative 

Form to be added; and we ought 
never to ſay the chief ft Low only the 

chief. . — Sv 
Are not Miſtakes frequently 
made in the Uſe of the Atraxatins 
or Verbs ? | 
A, Miſtakes of this Kind are very 
common : For we frequently hear 
People ſay, wwe was, you <vas, and they 
«vas; inſtead of we «vere, you <vere, 
and they were. You indeed is uſed 
in addreſſing a ſingle Perſon; but 
| not- 
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notwithſtanding that, as it is of the 
plural Number, it requires that the 
Affirmation joined with it ſhould be 
of the plural Number too; and thus 
we never ſay, you 54ſt, you art, but 
you have, and you are. 


A.: What other Miſtakes are made 


with reſpe& to the Uſe of Affirma- 


tions? 

A. One of the ek evident 2 
uſing ſome of the irregular 

vehet as if they were regular, and 


: faying, with the eee Impro 7 


I ſced, he teached, inſtead of I /aw, he 
taught, and the like. There is another 
Impropriety, which is leſs obvious 


indeed, but very improper: This is 


uſing the paſſed Time of the Verb in- 
ſtead of the Participle ; and ſaying, I 
have <vrote, I have took, he has Jell, 
they were hol; for, I have written, 
I have taten, he has fallen, they were 


9.1 


Haken, GC | 
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2. L have obſerved that this Man- 
ner of Expreſſion is uſed by very 
polite People, and defire you to give 


me ſome Rule to know when we 


ought to ſay wrote, and when <writteny 
when took, and when taker, &c. 

A. This is calily known; tor when 
we barely mention the palled Time, 
we ſay, I zwrotze, or I grit; but if the 
helping Verbs, have or wwas, be put 
before the Verb, it muſt be expreſſed 


by the Participle, as he has written, it 


was written; ſo we ſay, he took it 
Yeſterday; I have talen it this Morn- 
ing; he has fallen down; the Houle 


Was ſhaken by the Wind. 


2. Are not ſome Words uſed. in 


: Converſation that are not properly 
Engliſb, and others, which, though 
very proper, are uſed improperly ? 


A. I have obſerved many In- 
ſtances of both Kinds, uſed not only 


by the Vulgar, but by People who 


have 
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have had a pretty good Education. 
Thus I have heard People ſay, vourn 
for yours, and theirn, theirs, If a Per- 
ſon aſks, Whoſe Snuff- box this is? it 
is anſwered, yourn, inſtead of yours: 
Or, whoſe Books are thoſe? they are 
theirn, inſtead of theirs. ” 
2. Can you give me ſome Exam- 


ples of good Words uſed improperly? 


A. Yes; of is ſometimes uſed in- 
Read of on, and on for of. Thus if it 


be aſked, What Day in the Week do 


you go into the Country? You ſhould 
ſay, on a Saturday, and not of a Sa- 
turday. And People ſay, I have too 
much on't, inſtead of too much of it. 

Eminent, which ſignifies high and 
exalted, is often uſed for 7mminent, 
which fignifies impending. Thus 
People often ſay, that upon ſuch an 
Occahon they were in eminent, inſtead 


of imminent Danger. 


 dngenious, which ſignifies ſkilful, 


poſ- 
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poſſeſſed of Genius, is often uſed for 


zngenuous, by which is meant frank, 
open and ſincere. Thus a Perſon is 
{aid to have an honeſt : ingenious Mind, 
inſtead of an honeſt ingenzous Mind. 
Nothing is more common than to 
hear the Word learn uſed. for teach; 
but you ſhould always fay, that your 
Maſter zeaches you to dance, and not 
earns you to dance. 

Prebend is ſometimes uſed for Pre- | 
bendary, and Prebendary for Prebend. 
But it ſhould be remembered that 
Pretend is the Office, and A 
| the Man. 


„ | 
SUPPLEMENT. 
Io tte foregoing 


— ——— —— OY ns — 
Cn Ax. I. 
D QuanrrirTy and Accent, 


LA HAT general Rule is to be 
obſerved in the pronouncing 


of Words and Syllables ? 
A. Every Syllable muſt be ſounded 


according to its proper 2yantity, and 
every Word of two or more Syllables 
muſt have its proper Accent, 5 


2. What is Quantity? 


123 1 3 
A. The Diſtinction of Syllables 
into long and ſhort, e 
2. How are long and ſhort Sylla- 
bles diſtinguiſhed ? „ 
A. The Rules for this Diſtinction, 
having been already given in treating 
of the Pronunciation of the Vowels, 


need not here be repeated: But let i 


it be obſerved, that though in reading 
Ferſe, the Accent mult be laid on the 
fame Syllables as in Proſe, and the 
Words pronounced in the ſame Man- 
ner; yet a Sytlable in Verſe is called 
long or ſhort, not according to the long 
or /hort Yowel, but according to the 
Accent, _ Res „„ 
9. What is meant by Accent ? 
A. hat particular Streſs or Force of 
Sound which theVoice lays upon any 
Syllable, whether it be long or ſhort, 
as upon rv in r6-wer, or l in hp. 
2. Then the Accent is not always 
placed on a long Syllable ? 


A. I. 
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in i laid much more ſrequently 
on a long Syllable, than on a ſhort 
one, but not always. 6 
Is the Accent always upon the 
1 | fare Syllable i in the ſame Words? 
A. It is generally ſo; but there are 
| = "Sen Exceptions; for the fameWord; 
IS when it is an Affirmation, has the Ace- 
demnt upon the laſt Syllable, as; to con- 
wert, to rebel, to record; but when it 
is a Name,” it is accented on the firſt, 
* a convert, a rebel, a record. - 
- 2. Are Compound and Derivative 
Si. accented like their Primi- 
— a 
A. Commonly, but not always; : 
for in maker, the Accent is ſtrong on 
tue firſt Syllable, which in he- mater 
is loſt. So confer, prefer, &c. have the 
Accent on the 15 S yllable, but cd. 
Haufe, preference, 8 on the firſt. 
Have any Words mote Accents 


chan one ? 
Ter A. Yes, 
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A. Yes, ſome long ones have Au; 
as, omnipreſent, univerſal, familiarity, 
juftification; and ſome three, as traz- 


 ſub/antiation; but then the laſt is 


commonly the ſtrongeſt. | 
2. Are there any certain Rules for 
placing the Accent on Words of ſe- 


veral Syllables? 


A. No, that muſt be determined 


by Cuſtom, but it is worth obſerving, 


that in our Language the Accent 1s 
generally removed as far as conveni- 
ently may be from the laſt Syllable. 
A. Have you no particularRemarks 
to add to this general Obſervation? 
A. Yes, 1. That in Words of two 


Syllables, which are both ſhort or both 


long, the Accent is uſually laid on the 
frſt, as in happy, private, & c. 2. If the 
firſt Syllable only be long, the Accent 
is generally laid upon it, g. When the 
Accent is laid upon the laſt Syllable, 
theWord is commonly a Sort of Com- 
„ pound; 


ound; as, Babe FRED return, &, 
4. In Words of three or more Sylla- 
bles, the Accent is ſeldom laid on the 
two laſt, but often on the firſt or ſe- 
cond; as in temperance, controverſy, abo- 
minable, —But after all the Rules that 
can be given, proper Tables or Cata- 
logues of Words will be the beſt Help | 
to Chilaren in this Particular, 


„ 1; 4 7 
Of the Notes and Points made af 
of in WelTING and PRINTING. 


SD. AF TER theſe Rules for pro- 
| nouncing ſingle Words, what 
Directions have you for Reading? 
A. Before we begin with Reading, 
it will be proper to take Notice of 
ſeveral Sorts of Points and Marks that 
are uſed in Writing and Printing. 
2 Which we eve... 
A. The firſt are the Stops of bs 
Yoice, « called, 


- 


: 


1. Con 
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1. Comma , g. Colon 
2. Semicolon ; 4. Period. 
2. What is the Uſe of theſe Points 


or Stops? 


A. They are intended not only to 
give a proper Time for Breathing, 
but to avoid Obſcurity and Confuſion 
of the Senſe in the joining Words 
together in a Sentence. 


2. What Pauſe does each of theſe 


Marks require? 


A. The Comma 1 0 leſſer 


Parts of a Sentence, and ſtops the 


Reader's Voice till he can tell One. 
The Semzcolon divides the greater Parts 
of a Sentence, at which the Reader 
muſt pauſe till he can tell Two. The 
Colon is generally uſed when the 
Senſe, not the Sentence, is complete ; 
and requires us to pauſe till we can 
tell Three. The Period, or Full. Point, 
is put when the Senſe is fully ended; 
__ requires a Pauſe till we can, tell 
mo 2 Four. » 


„ 
Four. But let it be noted, that the 
Colon and Semicolon are often uſed for 
cach other, eſpecially in our Bibles. 
2. What other Marks are to be 
oblerved ? | 
A. There are two which may be 
term'd Notes of efion, the one uſed 
in aſking a Queſtion, called an Inter. 
rogation, ** mark d thus, ? The other 
zs uſed when we admirc, abi , &c, and 
1s uſually called an Exclamation or Ad. 
miration, being marked thus, ! Each 
of theſe require almoſt as long a 
Pauſe after it as a Period, 
2. What other Marks are to be 
met with in Reading? 
| * OP the twelve following: 
: * offrophe * y. Section 8 
| - *'8. Ellipfs — 
5 ie 9 0 9. Index v7 
4. Brackets [] 10. Aferiſt 
5. Paragraph 1 11. Obeliſk r 
6. Puotation © 12. Caret 4 "ol 
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2. What is the Uſe of each of 


theſe Marks? + 


A. 1. An Apoſtrophe. is ſet over a 


Word where ſome Letter is left out; 
as, *tis, for it is; tho”, for though; low d, 


for lowed, 2. An Hyphen Joins Sylla- 


bles together, and ſometimes Words 
which make a Compound, as apple- 


pye, cheeſe-cake, &c. g. A Parentheſs in- 


cludes ſomething not neceſſary to the 


Senſe, but brought in to explain or 
illuſtrate it; as, I know that in me 


(that is, in my Fleſh) dꝛuelletb no good 


thing. 4. Brackets, orCrotchets, include 


a Word or Words that are "xg 
as the very Matter of Diſcourſe; 


the little Word man] makes a great — 


in the world. L hey are alſo uſed to in- 
| cloſe Part of a Sentence cited from 
another Author; ſometimes what is to 


be explained, and ſometimes the Ex- 


plication itſelf. But Brackets and Pa- 
renthifis are often uſed for one another 
: 2» without 
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without Diſtinction. 5. The Paragraph 


3s a Mark chiefly WT in the Bible, 
and denotes the Beginning of ſome 


new Matter or Subject. 6. The Quo- 
tation, or double Comma inverted, is 
uſed to diſtinguiſh what is cited * 
an Author in his own Words. 7. A 
Section ſhe ws the Diviſion of a Chap- 
ter, c. and is uſed for the ſame Pur- 

ſe in common Books as the Para- 
graph is in the Bible. 8. The Ellipfis 
is uſed when Part of a Word or Sen- 
tence is omitted; as, K—g for King. 
9. The Zzdex denotes that the Fails 
which it points to is very remarkable. 
10. The Aferiſe, or Afteriſm, generally 
refers to fome Remark in the Margin, 
or at the Bottom of the Page : When 
ſeveral of them ſtand together, they 
imply that fome Part of an Author 1s 
loſt, or too immodeſt to be read. 11. 
The Obeliſt, or Dagger, and alſo pa- 
rallel Lines marked tus ||, are _ 


1 ” Ty TO Rr 


{ns 
to refer to ſomething in the Margin. 
12. The Caret is made uſe of in 
Writing (not in Printing) to ſhew the 
Omiſſion of a Word or Letter, and 
the Place where it ought to come in; 
1 5 
as, a good boy riſes a in the morning. 

J. Can you mention no other Marks 
that are frequently uſed? 

A. E may not be amiſs to mention 
thoſe crooked Lines called Braces, the 
Deſign whereof is to couple two or 
more Words or Lines together, that 
have a Relation to one Thing; as, 


; ca long 
TheVowel @ has 6 ſhort j Sound. 
+ = a broad ap. 
A Brace is alſo uſed in Poetry, 
when three Lines have the ſame 
Rhyme or Ending. | 
2. Have you any thing more to 
add upon this Head? 
A. There 


ST © 

A. There are ſome other Marks 
that relate to ſingle Words, the Uſe of 
which ought likewiſe to be known, 

A. Which are they? | 
A. They are, 1, A Dialyſis, or Diae. 
reis, placed overVowels, to ſhew they 
muſt be pronounced in diſtin& Syl- 
lables; as in Raphael, Ephraim, &c. 
2. A Circumflex , which is ſet over 
a Vowel to denote a long and grave 
Sound; as in Euphrates. 3. An Accent, 
marked thus , to ſhew where the 
Streſs of the Voice muſt be placed; 
as in diligence, neglect, &c. And ſome- 
times a double Accent is uſed, to ſnew 
that the following Conſonant muſt 
be pronounced double; as in Sauiſb, 
homage. 4. To theſe we may add the 
Long =, and Short, which denote 
the Quantity of the Syllable over | 
which they are placed; as in the 
Word water. „5 


'-Cnar. 
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Rules for READING, and particularly 
of the EMPHASIS Selonging to ſome 
Jpexial Word or Words in a Sentence. 


2. HAT are your Directions 
S W for reading — 5 

A. 1. Take pains to acquire a per- 
fect Knowledge of the Sounds of all 
the Letters in general. 2. Do not 
gueſs at a Word at firſt Sight, if you 
are not well acquainted with it, leſt 
you get à Habit of 3 falſely. 
3. Pronounce every Word clearly 
and diſtinctly. 4. Let the Tone of 
your Voice in reading be the ſame 
as in ſpeaking, 5. Do not read in a 
hurry, for fear of learning to ſtam- 

mer. 6. Read ſo loud as to be heard 
by thoſe about you, but not louder. 


7. Obſerve your Pauſes well, and _ 


never make any where the Senſe will 


admit 


F x4]. 


a little according to the Subject. 9. 
Attend to thoſe who read well, and 
erideavour to iniitate their Pronuti: 


ciation. 10. Read often before good | 


Judges, and be thankful when they 
correct you. 11. Conſider well the 
Place of the Emphaſis \ in a Sentence; 
CG pronounce it accordingly. 


8 What do you mean by Empla- 


Y The Streſs. or Force of Voice 
that is laid on ſome particular Word 


or Words in a Sentence, whereby the 
Meaning. and Beauty of the Whole 
may beſt appear. This, with reſpe&t 
to Sentences, is the ſame as Accent 


with regard to Syllables. 

2, Muſt not the Emphaſis be 
placed upon the accented Syllable 
of a Ward? 

A. Ves, generally; but if there be 


_ articular 5 fition between two. 
n — | Words 


admit of none. 8. Humour yourV oice | 


“ igg ] 


Words in a Sentence, whereof one 


differs from the other but in part, the 


Accent is ſometimes removed from 
its common Place, as in the following 
Inſtance 35 the ſun ſhines. 1 pon the juſt 
and upon the unjuſt. Here the Streſs 
of the Vaice is laid upon the firſt Syl- 
lable in uu⁰, becaule it is oppoſed to 
just in che ſame Sentence; but with- 
out ſuch an Oppoſition, the Accent 
would lie on its uſual Place, that is, 
on the laſt Syllable; as, we muff not 
imitate the unjult practices of other. 
2. How ſhall I know the empha- 
| tical Word in a Sentence? 

A. The great and general Rule 
for this, is, to confider the chief Defign 
of the Whole : But particular Direc- 
tions cannot eaſily be given; except 
that when Words are evidently op- 
poſed to one another in a Sentence, 
they are emphatical; and fo is often- 
times the Word which aſks a Quel- 


tion, 


N 


CT » 
tion, as hb, what, when, &c, but net 
always. 

:. Muſt the Emphaſis always be 
Placed upon the ſame Words in the 
ſame Sentence? 
A. No, it muſt be varied (as has 
been juſt hinted (according to the 
| — — of the Speaker. 
For Inſtance: Suppoſe 1 enquire, Did 

father — road yefterday? If I 
lay the Emphaſis on the Word father, 
it is plain I want to know whether it 
was he or ſomebody elſe : If I place the 
Emphaſis on wall, the Perſon I ſpeak 
to is ſenſible I would be informed 
whether he went on foot or on horſe- 
back, &c. But if 1 lay the Streſs of 
my Voice on the Word yefterday, it 
denotes that I am ſatisfied my father 
did go abroad, and that he went on 
foot, though I want to know the-par- 
ticular Time, whether it Was er des, 
or foe Day before, 
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1 fruftion for 3 VIS E. 


RE there not two Wa s of 
2 * writing on any Subject 0 

A. Ves; in Praſe, and in Ferfe. | 

5 What is Proſe ? 

A. The uſual Method of writing, 
without anyConfinement, to a certain 
Number of Syllables, or ranging the 
Words in any peculiar Form; which, 
on the contrary, Verſe requires. 
2. How muſt the Words be ranged 

in Verſe? 
A. So as that the Accents may na- 
turally fall on ſuch peculiar Syllables 
as make a Sort of Harmony to the 
Ear; and this is called Metre, that 1 * | 
Meaſure, r 

2. Is nothing more than * re- 
quired in Eagliſb Verſe? 

+ Rhyme 
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A. Rhyme i is generally added ; that 


- 1s, -two or more Lines, near to each 


other, are made to end with the ſame 


or the like Sound; but this is not ab- 
unn, neceſſary. 


2. What is that Sort of Verſe 
called which has no Rhyme ? 

A. Blank Verſe. 
2. How are the Words generally 
diſpoſed in Metre? 

A. So as that the Accent may fall 
on every. ſecond, fourth, and fixth Syl- 


lable; and on the ez4th, tenth, and 


rwelfth alſo, if the Lines are ſo long. 
The following Verſe of ten Es: 


may ſerve for an Example : 


be n md nar < ſpoke, and frrait a mur - 


mur 7e. 


But our Poetry allows of ent and 
frequent Variation from this Rule, 
efpecially in the firſt and ſecond Syl- 
lables of We Line; as in the Verſe 

| | which 
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which rhymes with the former,whers 
the Accent is upon the firſt Syllable: 
Loud as the ſurges avuben the rope 


blows. 


9, What Kinds of Metre vary moſt 
from this Rule ? 

A. There are two 88 one of 
them when the Line contains but 
ſeven Syllables, and the Accent lies 
on the u, third, 9 and n; 
as in the following: 


Could ave, which aue newer can, 

8 tretch our limes beyond their ſpan, 
Beauty like a Jhadous 6 
And our youth before us dies. 


The other Sort has a haſty Sound, 
and requires an Accent on every third 
Syllable; as for Example: SHR 
is the woice of the Niggard ; 17 Bear 
him complain, © 
You hae wwak'd me too fore, 4 ral 
| Humber again, 
9. What 
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9. What & your general Rule for | 
reading Verſe? . | 
E To pronounce it juſt as if it were 
Proſe, obſerving the Stops with great 
ExaQtneſs, ; . giving each Word and 
Syllable its due and natural Accent; 
but with theſe two Reſtrictions. 1, 
Though there be no Stop at the End 
of a. Line, make a ſmall Pauſe (leſs 
than after a Comma) before you begin 
the next. 2. If any Word in the 
Line has two Sounds, give it that 
Which is moſt ſuitable to the Rhyme 
and. Metre. To favour the Metre, 
for Inſtance, the Word g/ittering muſt 
ſometimes be pronounced as three 
Syllables, and ſometimes as two, 
glittiring: And upon the ſame Ac- 
count, the Word avenue may have 
the Accent either upon the firſt Syl- 
lable or the ſecond ; dvenue or avenue. 
So to favour the Rhyme, the Word 


Aare at the End of a Ling muſt be 
ſome- | 
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ae ſounded as if it were 
written fatteree, and ſometimes as if 
it ended un i, ſo as it may beſt chime 

with the -e Verſe. | 


at. 


8 
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Of the d: ferent Letters uſed in printed 
Boots, and particularly f che Ye of 


the CAFITALS. 


2. W HAT are the Names of the 
ſeveral Sorts of Letters we 
uſually meet with in printed Books? 
A. The round, full; and uptight 
Print is called 2 T he long, lean- 
ing. narrow Letters, are called Halie 
or /talian; and the ancient black Cha- 
. racter is eatied Engliſh, Take this 
OO of each: 
Nan, ma Bek. 
Angel. Angel. Angel. 
J. What is the Uſe of each Cha- 


racter 4 8 
K ; 1 The 


7 
A. The old Eng liſb i is ſeldom uſed 


now-a- days, except in Acts of Parlia- 


ment, Proclamations, Sc. Ihe Roman 
is chiefly in vogue for printing Books 
and Pamphlets, the Italic being here 

and there intermixed for the ſake of 


diſtinguiſhing proper Names, the Li- 


tles or Arguments of Chapters, Ex- 
amples to Rules laid down, Words of 


any foreign Language, Texts of Scrip- 


ture or Citations from other Authors, 
Speeches or Sayings of any Perſon, 
emphatical Words, and whatever is 
moſt ſignificant and remarkable. 
2. What is the Uſe of the great 
Letters? 

A. 1. A Capital, or great Letter, 
begins every Name of the Supreme 
Being ; as, God, Lord, the Almighty, 
Father, Son, Spirit, &c. 2. All proper 
Names, whether of Men or Things, 
and Titles of Diſtinction, as King, 


Deen, Knight, Efquire, &c, muſt allo 
begin 


a 
* - 9 Wen 
eee 8 1 
8 FX n 4 1 „ . a 
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a k ©Ay horn 


IT. 
begin with a Capital, g. So muſt 
every Book, Chapter, Verſe, Para- 
graph, and Sentence after a Feriod. 
4. A Saying, or Citation from an. 
Author, and every Line of a Poem, 
ought to begin with a great Letter. 
5. J and O, when ſingle, muſt be 
Capitals. 6. Any Words, eſpecially. 
Names or Subſtantives, if they be em- 
5 may begin with a Capital z. 
ut the common Practice, of begin- 
ning every Subſtantive with a great. 
Letter, is not to be commended. | 
2. Are Capitals uſed for no other 


, 


Purpoſes ? KS EA tp.» 
A. Yes; they are frequently uſed 
for Ornament, as in theTitles of Books; 
and alſo to expreſs Numbers, and in 
Abbreviations, as will be ſeen in the 
following Chapter. 


CAP. 
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Sger. I. LISA nent 
or Cox TRACTIORSs, whercin LET. 
TERS ffand for Wont: | 


A.s or An. for Aubert, e 
A. B. or B. A. Batchelor of Arts. 
A. D. Anno Domini, in the Me of 
eee '; | 
A. M. or M. A. Maſter.of Ars. TY 
A.M. Anno Mundi, in the He of 
the World. „n, | 
B. D. Batchelor of Divinity. .. Kit 
B. V. M. Bleſſed Virgin Mary, 
C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti College. 


Cent. Centum, an Hundrec. 
D. D. Doctor of Divinity. = 
Dr. Doctor, or Debtor. __ 
Dit. or do. Ditto, the ſame... © 
E. g. or ex. r. Exempt gratid, for 
Example. : 


f 


f 


Jr 


q 


| Eſq; Eſquire. 
F. R. S. Fellow of the Nen Soils: 
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G. R. Georgius Rex, King George. 
Id. idem, the fame. 


Tbs ibidems, + in the ſame Place. 
1. e. id g, that is. 


1. H. S. Iqſus, the three firſt Greek 


Letters of his Name. 


J. D. Furis Doftor, Doctor of the 


Law. TY 15 


Kt. Knight. i | 


I. C. I. Lord 4 Juſtice. 


LL. D. 3 Dotter, Docter of 
- - Lan Lit 

M. A. Maſter of Ants. | 
NM. D. . Medicinae Doctor, Doctor of | 


Phyſiekk . 
MS. — | 


M. S. Memoriae Sacrum, fared to the 


Memory. 


NSS. Manuſcripts. 
N. B. Nota bene, Mark well. 


N. S. New Style. | 
| K 3 O. 8. | 
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O. S. Old Style. 


Pen. or penult. the laſt but one. 
Per Cent. by the Hundred. 


P. S. Poſt Scriptum, Poſticript, a 


written. 


| Q. Queſtion, or Queen. 


q. d. gquaſi dicat or dicas, as much as 
to ſay. 

R. Rex, King; or Regina Queen, 

Rev. Reverend, 


Rt. Right. 


S. or St. Saint, 
S. T. P. Sacrae Theolegiae Profeſſor, 


Profeſſor of Divinity. 

V. Vi ae, See. 

V. D. M. Verbi Dei Minister, Miniſter 
of the Word of God. | 
v. g. Verb! gratid, for Example. 

viz. videlicet, to wit, namely, | 

Vit, cis the lat. 

&, et, and. 

&c. et cactera, and the reſt, and fo 


forth, | 
There 


| (af 
There ate many other Contractions 
that are uſed both. in Print and Writ- 
ing, moſt of which may be reduced 
to the following Heads. . | 
1. Titles and Characters of Men; 
as, Alp. Archbiſhop, Capt. Captain, 
Gent. Gentleman, Philomath. Philo- 
mathematicus, a Lover of the Mas 
thematicks. Lo” Ee 
2, Proper Names of Perſons and 
Places; as; Geo. George, Wm William, 
Lond. London. | „ 
3. Books of the Bible; as, Gen. 


Geneſis, Ex. Exodus, Sc. 


4. Names of Months; as, Jan. 
January, Sept. September, Sc. 

5. Names of Winds; as, E. Eaſt; 
V. Weſt, N. North, S. South, N. N. E. 


North-north-eaſt, Sc. 


6. Parts of Books; as, Ch. or Chap. 
Chapter, Sec. Section, pag. or p. Page, 
J. Line, v. Verſe, Ep. Epiſtle, O%/ 
Obſervation, Sol. Solution, Sc. 

: | R 4 SECT, 


[i 5 J 
"- Sper, II. Of Nowths and 
GN Now Ficpres. 


* 


Nee are uſually expreſſed ei- 
ther by theſe Seven Roman Capitals, 
I. V. X. L. C. D. M. which are 
called Numerals; or by the Charac- 
ters, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7, 8, 9, which 
are called ©. hh an Ss, which is 3 
Cypicr. 


i” T8. GA $6. = 4 Pre 


V 3 es 
1. One, 1. One, 
F.. „ 
X. Ten. | Three, 
L. Fifty. E 
C. One Hundred. 5. Five. 
D. Five Hundred, 6. Six. 
M. AThguſand. 7. Seven. 

| . Eight. 
9. Nine. 


o. Nothing. 
Og&/er we, 
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| Obferwe, That if a leſs Numeral 1 
beine a greater, it takes away from 
the greater ſo many as the leſſer ſtands 
for, and adds ſo many when placed 
after a greater: As in * Lallow ing 

Examples; 

. IV. Four. Five,” vi. Six. 
IX. Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven, 

XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 
XC. Ninety, C. Hundred.CX; Hundred 

[and ten, 
Obſerue alſo, That Cyphers at the 
right Hand of Figures increaſe their 
Value in a tenfold Proportion, that 
is, from Units to Tens, from Jens to 
Hundreds, from Hundreds to Thou- 
lands, Sc. as, 1 Oue, 10 Ter, 100 
a Hundred, 1000 a Thouſand : But at 
the left Hand they ſignify nothing 
at all; for oi, oo1, vor, are but 
One, the Figure being of no more 
Value than if it ſtood alone. — And 
it 15 to bo noted, chat a Figure at 
| Every 
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v. Five 
V1I. Seven 
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5 every Remove from the right Hand 


has its Value increaſed in the ſame 

Proportion; as 6 Six; 64 Sixty-four, 

642 Six hundred and forty-tæuo. 
From the following Table of Nume- 


rals and Figures the reſt may ealily 
be learnt; 


1; One 

. Two--. 
II. Three 
Iv. Four 


viii. Eight 
1x. Nine ; | 
x. Ten 10 
xl. Eleven 8 ef 11 


© C&W am Þ 0 mw 


XII. Twelve | a: dl 


X111, Thirteen 19 
XIv. Fourteen 2 
xv. Fifteen EL. 


ui. Sixtectt - 18 


vr. Seventeen 
xV111. Eighteen 

XIX. Nineteen 

xX. Twenty 

xxx. Thirty 

XL. Forty 

1. File 

LX. Sixty 

LXx. Seventy 

Lxxx. Eighty 

xc. Ninety 

c. One Hundred 

cc. Two Hundred 
ccc. Three Hundred 
cccc, Four Hundred 
D or 19. Five Hundred 


DC or loc. Six Hundred 
DCC or 19cc. Seven Hundred 
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00 


DCcc or loccc. Eight Hundred 800 
peccc or Iacccc. Nine Hundred goo 


or to. One Thouſand 
MDCCLXIXx. One Thouſand Se- 
ven Hundred andSixty- nine 


1000 


| 1769 
N. B. 


N. B. ee or — of a Thing 
are expreſſed by Figures ſet over one 
another with a Daſh betwee en; as, 1 
one half, 4 one third Pare, 2 one guar - 
ter, 4 three quarters, c. 28 
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Books printed for 1. Carnan FR! F. 
Newbery, junior, at No 65 in St. 
Paul's Church- yard. 


1. A Corv- Book for vourn; 5 by 

| which they may learn to write 
without the Aſſiſtance of a Maſter: 
And properly adapted for Schools, as 
it will ſave the Teacher much Time 
and Labour, By Ber. Webb, junior, 
Maſterof an Academy in Bridge water | 
Gardens, Alderſgate-Street. Price One 
Shilling. This introduQory Method 
for teaching the Art of Writing has 


been practiſed Thirty Years in Mr. 


Webb's Academy with the utmoſt | 
Succeſs. 
2. A SPELLING Dicrion Anu of 
the Ernglifh Language: In which every 
Word is accented, the Number of 
_ Syllables are pointed out, and the 
Part of Speech is ſpecifted ; to which 
is prefixed a eompendious Grammar, 
Thirteenth Edition, bound in Linen 
and claſped, Price One Shilling. - 

EF | =; | Jo 


g. A Pocket DierioxAxx; or, 
Complete Engliſh Eæpofitor. Shewing 
readily the true Meaning of every 
Word when not ſelf-evident, its va- 
rious Senſes and Denvation ; toge- 
ther with: the Names of the Cities 
and principal Towns in England and 


Market Days and Fairs. To which 
is prefixed, an Hiſtory of the Engliſh 
Language, and a Grammar, with a 
Recommendation of the Work. By 
FJ. Bevis, M. D. F. R, S.— The ut- 
moſt Care was taken in the Compi- 
lation of this Dictionary, in _ 
to render it as uſeful as thoſe that 
are ſold at double its Price. Third 
Edition. PriceThree Shillings bound, 
4. The Key to PoLITE LITER A- 
TURE; or, A Compendious Dictionary 
F Fabulous Hiffory, Containing the 
Characters and principal Actions aſ- 
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Wales, their Diſtance from London, 


cribed to the Heathen Gods, God- 
b 55 | deſſes, 


WAS We ig, 7 pure 


* 2 Y 


* S. SORE +. 8 on HE. 


defſes, Heroes, &c. and the Manner 
in which the Ancients repreſented. 
the Deities and Heroes, Virtues and 
Vices, in their Paintings, Statues and + 


Gems; together with ſome Account 
of their Poets, and References to 


their Works. Price Two Shillings 


2 MS 


bound. 


5. The New TEs TAMENT, adapted: | 
to the Capacities of Children. To. 
which is added, an hiſtorical Ac- 


count of the I. ives, Actions, Travels, 


Sufferings and Death of the Apoſtles 


and Emangelifis, With a Preface, 
ſetting forth the Nature and Neceſſity 
of the Work. Adorned with Cuts, 


deſigned by the celebrated Raphael, 


and engraved by Mr. Walker. Price 
Two Shillings and Sixpence bound, 
6. The HisToxy of the Life, Ae- 


tions, Sufferings and Death of our 
Bleſſed Saviour Fe/zs Chriſt. To which 
is added, the Life of the Bleſſed 


Virgin 


n 
22 


* I 2 7 W 


Vitgin Mary, Adothed with C6 ppér- 


plate Cuts. price One Shilling . 


. An His rox of the Lives; Ac- 
tions; Travels, Sufferings and Deaths 


of the A [poft tes and Evangeli/ts, Adorn- 


ed wich Coppet-plate Cuts: Frice 
One Shilling bound. | 
8. An Hisroxy of the Lives, 1 


tions, Travels; Sufferings and Deaths 


of the Fathers of the Chriſtian Church 


for the firſt Four Centuries: Adorned 


with Copper-plate Cuts. Price One 
Shilling bound. 
9. A plain and conciſe Expos1TION 
of the Book of Commox PRAYER; 
with an Account of the Faſts and | 
Feſtivals. Yo which are prefixed, the 


Lives of the Compiters of the Com- 
mon Prayer. Adorned with Copper- 


plate Cuts. Price One Shilling bound. 

10. The Wonps of the WISE; de- 
ſigned for the Entertainmerit and In- 
ſtruction of younger Minds. Pri- 
One Shilling bound. | 
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